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SABBATH DAY POINT. 
(SEE ENGRAVING. ) 

Tus view is about twenty miles from the head of 
Lake George. ‘The point is said to have received its 
name from an English peer, who, one Sabbath morning, 
landed there for breakfast. ‘The Catholics have denom- 
inated this beautiful sheet of water, Lake Sacrament. 
Nature, in some of her aspects, seems to be sacrament- 
al—as, for instance, the tree of life, in the garden of 
Eden, which, though its fruit was prohibited on com- 
mon occasions, would doubtless, but for the fall, have 
subserved a peculfar and sacred purpose. The rain- 
bow is one of nature’s sacraments, being especially 
adopted as the seal of a covenant between the patri- 
arch Noah and Jehovah. But such significant names 
as sacrament and Sabbath should betoken sacred things. 
The scene of secular life in this engraving is therefore 
in bad taste. The associations are too modern; that is, 
too irreverent of holy themes. The aspects of nature, 


in the picture, seem sacred enough; and if those forms 
of life represented a Sabbath day gathering to God’s 
sanctuary, for religious devotion and the holy euchar- 
ist, we should wholly admire the application of the 
names, Lake Sacrament, and Sabbath Day Point, to 
the Lake and the promontory. These moral criticisms 


have nothing to do with the skill of the artists. The 
picture is well drawn, and the engraver has done it 
justice. 
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‘Original. 
THE GREAT PROMISE. 

How precious are God’s promises! Under the se- 
verest temptations and most pressing wants, they pledge 
to us support and consolation, They are set forth 
in the most alluring language, and reiterated in the 
plainest terms, that we need not fear to rest in them, 
and seize the blessings which they proffer us. To en- 
courage trust, and nearly render distrust impossible, 
they are addressed to us with almost an exuberance of 
phrases and variations. Amongst these promises, one 
is so comprehensive in its brevity, that it should be 
treasured up in our heart of hearts, and remembered 
daily and hourly. _It is the sum of all promises—“ My 
grace is sufficient for thee.’ No sense of weakness, 
want, or misery, can carry the soul beyond the purview 
of that precious promise. It meets every possible state 
of depression and destitution, and leaves the doubting 
soul without excuse. Take it, Christian, and set it as 
a seal upon thine arm. Never forget, wherever and 
however you may be assailed by want, or adversity, or 
persecution, that God has pledged you sufficient gracc— 
has said, “ As thy day is, so shall thy strength be.” 

Vor. II.—25 








Original.’ 

THE HAPPY DEAD.* 
Brest spirit, where art thou this Sabbath eve? 
Amid the fields of glory dost thou range? 
Or, pausing, dost thou drink the crystal stream 
That flows beneath the throne, and eat the fruit 
Of life’s immortal tree, and wear the palm 
Of victory? This moment dost thou bow 
Before the Lamb, and plunge into the beams 
That from the uncreated Sun break forth? 
Dost thou look down on us who toil below, 
And feel a sympathy at our distress? 
Or dost thou hover, in the sable night, 
Above our sleeping pillow, breathing peace, 
And guarding, with celestial vigilance, 
The beings that were dear to thee on earth? 
Methinks I see thee move in all the grace, 
And bloom, and beauty of that world of life. 
I hear thee sing the song of the redeemed ; 
And from the heights of paradise I see 
Thee beckon us, with smiles of holy joy, 
To hasten up the steeps, and join you there. 
Then I recall the days, for ever gone, 
When those same smiles were wont to gild our path— 
When those same eyes that so regard us now, 
Looked through the vail of flesh to catch our glance; 
And when those hands, which now thou wav’st in light, 
Grasp’d ours, and helped us to pursue our way. 
I now bethink me of the bliss you gave— 
The sorrows that you shared—the pains you soothed— 
The hours that you beguiled—the lights you threw 
Across this shadowy scene! And then the change! 
O, here the heart recoils! Darkness and death 
Close in upon us—yet we turn again 
To where you dwell, and, with a zeal renewed 
By your example, conquest, and your crown, 
Address us to our way. We ask the aid 
Of Him whom you adore, and pledge ourselves, 
To tread, unfaltering and untired, the length 
Of the celestial road, and meet thee there. 
And wilt thou hail us over Jordan’s stream, 
Or meet us in the wave, and guide our flight 
Up to the presence of your heaven and ours? 
O, sainted one! thy holy life—thy death 
Shall draw our hearts from earth and all its charms! 
Then still attract; but let those cords of love, 
Which almost call our spirits from their clay, 
Draw us more closely to each other still, 
Till, mingled into one, our kindred souls 
Aspire, and soar, and lose themselves with thine 
In the abyss of life, and heaven, and God! 

GERTRUDE. 





* Mrs. Morris. 
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Original. 
SPIRIT OF POETRY. 


BY T. G. BLAIR. 


— 


“QO! there are spirits of the air, 
And genii of the evening breeze, 
And gentle ghosts with eyes as fair 
As star-beams among twilight trees.” 
SHELLEY. 


“Twas night—and death the curtains drew ’mid agony secure, 
While there a willing spirit went home to a glorious shore ; 
Yet still it sighed, e’en where was spread the waiting angel’s 
wing, 
O, speak no ill of poetry, for ’tis a holy thing.” 
Mrs. SIGOURNEY. 


Our first recollections of this bright and breathing 
world are rather of feelings than of thought. They 
come back to us visions of bright sunshine and dancing 
shadow—long wanderings for many a sunny day— 
hours of sport, whose very remembrance sends the | 
blood thrilling through our veins, and day dreams, 
whose vividness and beauty wili sometimes return long 
after life’s stern realities have quenched the fire of the | 
eye, and wrought deep lines upon the forehead. We) 
were too happy and too busy then for sober thought; | 
but sometimes, perchance in the midst of our most 
boisterous mirth, there would come a sudden thrill, as| 
we looked upon the blue sky, or far hills, and we| 
would pause, with the jocund shout yet upon our lip, | 
and gaze as if our very soul were lost in that silent! 
and cloudless space. Over all the wild mirth of the) 
heart there would come soft sadness, like the shadow | 
of a fair cloud chasing the golden sunshine from the 
earth. A joyous feeling, and yet it moved us almost 
to tears! The heart was overflowing with new and 
indefinable emotions, and it seemed as if we beheld 
the exceeding beauty of the earth for the first time. | 
The eye has now a deeper and more chastened glad- 
ness, and the smile of the lip is softened with sensibil-| 
ity. Youth is now calling home the wild affections, | 
the causeless emotions, the overflowing joy which 
childhood has scattered on the world, and gathering 
them into itself, as if the heart foresaw the wearing 
struggle of life, and called home its resources for the 
combat. The spirit hovers upon the verge of an un- 
tried life—behind, bathed in purple light, lie the years 
that have glided away. The future stretches far off in 
the distance, filled with a thousand indistinct forms of 
surpassing beauty. 

But we have learned by experience that the world is 
not all it seems. A sense of its selfishness, its heart- 
lessness, has breathed over us like an icy wind; but we 
have, as it were, beheld afar off, that the pinion of the 
soul is not yet soiled or torn in the contest. The little 
knowledge we have gained has served to awaken the 
sensibilities, to give a tinge of sadness to our anticipa- 
tions, and to call reflection to the little world of our 
own hearts. 

This is a temperament highly favorable to poetry. 
Now the spirit revels in the beauty of the material cre- 











ation, and the imagination, unwearied and unworn, 
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soars calmly and serenely forth into the bright heaven 
of fancy. The voice that called us in our youth, 
breathing from the quiet sky, from the blue misty hills, 
the clashing waters, like some half forgciten strain of 
music, is familiar now. We hear it in the early 
spring-time, when the sound of the streams is like a 
thousand silvery voices calling to each other from all 
the hills, or when the murmur of the summer woods is 
like deep answering unto deep, or when the hues of 
autumn’s boughs rival the fiery clouds of her sunset, 
or when all the wintry winds clap their hands, and the 
snow flakes come down like the white blossoms of ear- 
ly summer showering from the branches. We have 
learned that the spell is in our own hearts, and we 
are blessed in the knowledge. 

There comes a time when this rich strain of music 
in the heart, answering to all that is grand or beautiful 
in the moral or material world, seems the last remnant 
of childhood and youth. The eye grows dim, the 
cheek pale—worse, the heart grows cold. When the 
thought of death comes over our weariness, it brings a 
cold shuddering; for the heart is not so near heaven as 
it once was. We here come to know we are not what 
we have been, and to feel we are not what we should be; 
and when we look back upon the high and noble resolves 
with which we first commenced the struggle of life, we 
are humbled to the dust, for we ask ourselves how have 
we kept them? And that humiliation, though bitter, 
is most salutary. Then the purer and holier feelings 
of our youth, blended with its poetry, came back to us. 
Blessed be that spirit which is as an electric chain to 
refresh the weary soul of later life with the fresh and 
unworldly thoughts of earlier years! Whence is the 
spirit of poetry, whose office seems to be to cheer us 
along the rugged way of iife, and to elevate the mind 
above the petty vexations that lie in our path? It is 
that loving sense of the grand and the beautiful which 
makes it a glorious boon but to live in the free air and 
the smiling sunlight—-it is that deep sensibility to 
whatever is good or noble or beautiful in moral nature, 
which causes the sudden swelling up from the heart, 
and flushes the cheek, and brightens the eye—it is that 
which makes the cheek early pale with visions of love- 
liness that is not, and extending over all around us, by 
a blessed alchymy converts every thing into the pre- 
cious metal of the heart. Where this spirit dwells, it 
is gentleness to man and strength to woman. We 
meet it in daily life; for poetry is not confined to the 
page of the schoolman alone. Here it prompts kind- 
ness, and affection, and generous self-sacrifice, with 
many a thought and act, which, though unknown and 
unsung on earth, shall be written with the sunbeam on 
that day when the deeds of conquerers shall make their 
actors pale with shame and affright. 

It is sometimes doubted whether a high degree of 
the poetic spirit is conducive to the happiness of its 
possessor. Why, we would ask, should it not be so? 
If the poet feel intensely the evils of life—if his heart 
be deeply wounded by treachery, unkindness, and neg- 
lect—if his soul be daily disgusted with cold selfish- 
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ness, does he not receive a rich compensation when his 
heart thrills at those purer and more generous acts, 
which, amid so much that is evil in this world, still 
gleam like starlight through the clouds? Is he not 
privileged to find, in this glorious universe, a delight 
which others can never realize? If he be true to the 
monitions of that spirit which God has imparted, has 
he not the soul-cheering assurance of benefiting his 
kind? Alas! that the poet should ever barter his high | 





privileges for the smiles of the great, or the polluting || 


Then only can man be miserable | 


| 


pleasures of sense! 
when he has devoted the blessings of God to the ser- 
vice of his foe. 

The present, amid the din of political contests, and 
the jarring of mammon’s devotees, is not an age of 
poetry. This is an age of stern reality. 

“In these last days, what sounds salute the ear, 
While taste and reason stand aghast to hear? 
Who o’er the lyre a hand presumptuous flings, 
And grinds harsh discords from the creaking strings ? 
Far off the wise retire to deepest glades; 
Apollo wrathful at the sound upbraids— 
Who to the world such noisy nonsense gave, 
Ne’er drank, sweet Helicon, thy limpid wave!” 

If a wreath is to encircle our history, which shall go. 
blooming down 

“ To the last syllable of recorded time,” 

the hands of an inquisitive philosophy are surely des- 
tined to weave it. Ancient fairy land has vanished 
from the earth—the days of visions are past—no | 
nymphs or naiads people our woods and fountains—_ 
the tales of enchanted islands far away over the blue’ 
deep have grown things of yore. We have realized 
wonders, the very prediction of which would have con- | 
demned any unfortunate beldam in the days of witch- | 
craft. We have machines—strange looking monsters— 
moving, as it were, by magic, which, in days of old, 
would have subjected their inventors to the fiery ordeal. 
We have grown wise in our generation—we believe no 
dreams but golden ones. Money is all now—Allad- 
din’s lamp—the wishing cap—the carpet of the prince 
in the fairy tale. The fairies have gone from the green 
grassy knowls where they were wont to dwell. The 
stealthy step of the midnight ghost visits no more the 
chambers of the guilty or the loved. The sound of 
the axe and the hammer has broken in upon the haunts 
of the poet, the silent dells, and the airy hilltops. But 
poetry, driven from her ancient haunts, is avenging her- 
self by ennobling and refining the objects for which 
she is sacrificed. Nor is her voice silent in the land; 
they who will listen may hear it rising at times like the 
voice of distant waters through the hush of evening; 
and they who have learned to judge of the future by 
the past tell us that the time is not far distant when 
one shall rise to fill the vacant throne in the realm of 
song. 





Let those who would affect singularity with success, 
first determine to be very virtuous, and they will be 
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very singular. 


Original. 
THE UNATTENDED HEARSE. 


At the approach of the sickly season in New Orleans, it is no 
uncommon thing to see the hearse bearing away its dead with- 
out a single follower. The victim of death has perhaps been 
some respectable, poor young man, who has been lured to this 
commercial city by the delusive hope of making a fortune. 
Alas! he has found only a grave. 

No funeral pomp, with lengthened sweep 
Of mourning coaches in array, 
E’er struck with pathos half so deep, 
And caused my very heart to weep, 
As the done hearse upon its way. 
To fancy’s eye, it lifts the vail between 
The sick’ning and the dying scene. 


It tells of suffering in a stranger land, 

Far, far away from household friends; 
There lov’d ones round him used to stand, 
And smooth his pillow with affection’s hand ; 

Here but a hireling nurse attends. 

Love and skill were powerless now to save 
His wasting body from an early grave. 


There is a spell, of soul-subduing power, 
Within the sacred name of home— 

Breathing its fragrance, like a flower, 

O’er our lorn spirit, till its latest hour, 
Where’er our footsteps roam. 

It still, amid severest pain, 

Will paint its pictures on the brain. 


His bosom’s agony, ah! who can tell, 

As round that home his memory lingers, 
And gushing from his heart’s deep well, 
Come thoughts that burning there will dwell, 

Till wiped away by death’s cold fingers. 
How little reck they of his mournful fate, 
Who his return with fond expectance wait. 


The scene has closed—his spirit’s fled! 
His wandering feet no more shall roam. 
What anguish will the tidings spread, 
When the death letter first is read, 
In that bereaved home, 
O, may the lost one they possessed, 
Be found again amidst the blest! 


Tho’ stranger friends, that to him clung 
In gay and heartless mirth, 

While health and hope around him flung 

Those secret charms that win the young— 
Love’s living things of earth— 

Yet o’er his fresh and lonely bed 

Their eye no pitying tear will shed. 


And though no prayer ascend to God, 
Ere they shall lay him in the dust, 
No gentle hand e’er place the sod, 
But by rude feet the earth be trod, 
Yet still in heaven, we trust, 
For him the “righteous” household prayer 
May have secured his entrance there. 
‘ rs Cornetia Aveusta. 
2 
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BOOKS INDISPENSABLE. 


BY CAROLINE M. BURROUGH. 


WE often see a person grudge a book—the cost of a 
book. May be, the cost bears no proportion to its 
value. That idea, we are sorry to say, is always called 
into account. Now, of all the luxuries in which we 
would indulge ourselves, books are, out of all compar- 
ison, the best worth their price. Nor should we, at 
large, refer them to the class of luxuries alone, delight- 
ful and improving though they are; yet to many of 
those even who are but partially acquainted with them, 
they are a necessity; and for such to be debarred of 
them, though not quite so imperious a craving as 
were the waiting of a dinner, yet is it a positive and | 
ascertained want—such an one, too, as he who shall 
most fairly apprize, were fain to commute, and take a 
smaller or cheaper dinner and a larger book. Now) 
this sort of person is exactly the one who shall not, 
only find most satisfaction, but shall also make most 
advantage out of his book. You know, of course, | 
that we speak of good books; for a bad one is un-| 
worthy the name of book, which, in common accep-| 
tation, implies instruction, delight, help, reference, im: | 
provement, progression, &c., &c., in what it affords, 
and no less of propriety and usefulness in what it 
claims, which is engrossment of leisure moments, the 
taking them away from the mischiefs of idleness, or! 
the perils of dissipation; and the absorbing of our 
discontents, by the carrying us out of ourselves for a 
time. 

Reading, by giving us a larger sight of the world, 
with its diversity of evils, enlarges our views, in a 
remedial sense; and in progress may extend to that 
philosophy which shall suffice to wipe away the stains 
of this irreverent sentiment, and to cure as well as heal. 
Reading implies mental attention, which is one of the 
most salutary habits of the mind, as well as one of the 
most winning in the sense of expediency. It implies | 
a sobriety of reflection, which, by its own action, it 
shall constrain. Like many of the good gifts of God, 
it is two-fold—both conservative and hindering—help- | 
ing of good, and hindering of evil. 
our charity by showing us how other minds, other com- 
munities, other nations, have all and each some claim 
to our toleration; and that, however different they be, | 
there yet exists some sympathy, some common bond 
of humanity, which we should respect by that charity 
which “believeth all things,” and “hopeth all things.” | 

And shall we then want a book? The miser, with 
gold in his coffers, starves for want of bread. He dies | 
of inanition, before nature would have called him; and. 
itisasuicide! The physical life is not the only possible | 
sacrifice. “Have we a rusty dollar hoarded away, and | 
yet refuse to our mind the aliment which should nourish | 
and sustain it? We could believe that by how much | 
it falls short of its possibilities of vigo:, health, and san- 
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Reading enlarges | er good—knowledge. 





ity, is just so much evidence of a natural retribution— 
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the penal visitation for our sin of miserliness—the want 
of books. 

This for ourselves in our adult age. But for our 
children. Would we affect, at this date of the world, 
to do aught for them, without access of books? Al- 
though one book is pre-eminent over every other—over 
all others—and although we were better read none 
other to the exclusion of that, yet such is not the con- 
dition of our privilege. That book inculcates upon us 
the implied use of others—to give our minds to sobri- 
ety and reflection, and “the gathering of wisdom;” 
and not only the perfecting ourselves in holiness, but 
“all other fitting conversation.” 

Our probation on the earth requires a progressive 
training of all the manifold faculties of our being; yet 
the sordid and narrow-hearted would go about provi- 
ding for the body alone, even to the confining of the 
attention to its ministrations; and passing on from the 
industry which should amply supply all its wants, and 
more, would not spare from its accumulation the shil- 
ling that should buy a book, or the hour in which to 
read it. But this is a course in which the perishing 
and short-lived body hinders of intellectual advance- 
ment, narrows the sphere of a moral intercourse, or 
gainsays its winning and sympathetic influences, and 
finally devours the soul, by letting it perish for want 
of aliment; and all this to save money. Albeit, the 
Book says “wisdom is better than gold.” 

But let us not confine our attention to the intellectual 
gainings, or to the perfecting of character by this method. 
Let us present the negative, and show the disadvanta- 
ges upon a productive course of life, amidst society, 


| as it is now constituted, and we shall see that there is 


no furtherance in the plan—of doing without books, 
Let us look around this city of Cincinnati, and behold 
its twenty-eight or thirty free schools. See the costly 
buildings erected to their accommodation, to the fur- 
therance of mental and moral education, Add to 
these the paying of salaries to the numerous teachers, 
and many other incidental expenses. By all this we 
shall see that it is the common sense of all who have 
tested the results of education, that education shall pro- 
gress, shall extend, shall claim a continued appropriation 
of the lesser good—money—to the object of the great- 
And this is not done without 
books. Even these, may be, the public at need sup- 
ply. We know of some few parents so besotted by 
meanness that they would fain throw this additional 
charge, for their children’s advantage, upon the public. 
An enlightened public would rather abide imposition, 
rather supply two books falsely claimed, than miss of 
affording one really needed. And this not by benevo- 
lence alone, but with a view to the future citizenship 
of one child within its jurisdiction. And shall the 
public be more awake to the true interest of such 
an one than the parent himself? Our charity of in- 
struction extends not at present beyond the school 
course. But if this is not followed out—and we warn 
parents on this point—if this is not followed up by 
reading—supposing books—the advantage already gain- 
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ed will be very likely, nay, will be sure to decline. It 
will, like a neglected plant, around which ill weeds shall 
cluster, be by them stinted and starved of its own suflfi- 
cient nourishment, and will eventually, perhaps, perish 
in their noxious embraces. School education, we say, 
should be followed up by reading. Have books a plenty. 
They yield a better return than any other investment. 
It is not one book or one subject that shall constitute 
you well informed, or make you wise. And a second 
book, however diverse the subject, shall aid and add to 
the first. And you can hardly read any two that shall 
not, either by likeness or by contrast, or by methods of 
comparison, in your own mind, bear upon each other, 
and assist to the elucidation of the specific subject of 
each book, perhaps. But certainly they shall aid in your 
own mental culture. If you shall only say to yourself, 
“From this hive I took much pure honey, whilst from 
that I gathered mothing but bee bread;” yet the bee 
bread, though not honey, is of some worth. Perhaps 
you will speculate, too, and find how to choose your 
hive on another occasion. You may learn to know 
what causes the difference in the proportion of the one 
to the other in different hives—whether the producers 
are inferior, or whether the accidents of location, cli- 
mate, food, or whatever caused; and whatever did eith- 
er perfect or impoverish it, you, by your inquiry, shall 
be enriched. . 

Because we read much, we need not therefore be 
scholars by profession. ‘The number is very small of 
such—in our country, as yet, so very small that the pro- 
portion should be only as that of fractions to integers, 
And that it is not our intention to affect learning, may 
bea proof of our modesty, or of our judgment. But if 
we shall decide to do without any, to remain ignorant, 
or even to rest for ever in the rudimental classes of 
learners, it shall be a proof, a positive proof, of our stu- 
pidity. The adult who shall so decide for himself, hav- 
ing as yet made very small progression, has, perhaps in 
his own case, the extenuation of habit, and the half 
allowed and puerile claiming of shame—the false 
shame of arraying himself amidst his juniors of anoth- 
er generation in the school class. Also, we make to 
him the partial concession that he “can make out” as 
well as others of his date and opportunities, &c., &c. 
This excuses him to them, but has no sort of bearing 
upon his own inconvenience. And, after all, if he will 
look close enough, he will find that the only real obsta- 
cle in the case is his disinclination. Just as well, too, 


if he would acknowledge it, will he know that being | 
more jgnorant than most others is constantly a source| 


of more or less disadvantage to him; not perhaps to 
the precise matters of business, of the practical details 
of knowledge, as regards arrangements and things— 
though in relation to these he will not fail, first or last, 
to perceive his mistake—but it is in the appreciation in 
which he is held by others, yes, even the honest appre- 
ciation of the respectable and the good, in the stand 
which he can take, and is compelled to keep, that he 
shall most keenly feel, most bitterly regret his untoward 
negligence of self. If he is pious, and reads his Bi- 











ble—for we suppose he is able to read—if he follows out 
its precepts, which, besides holier matters, makes his rela- 
tions to community correct, and respectable, he deserves 
to be, and no doubt will be, esteemed and respected. 
But because he is all this, is it any reason why he 
should not be more than this? Is it a reason why he 
should not take to himself, especially for his coming 
age, the solace of hook philosophy—a philosophy glean- 
ed from nature, piety and wisdom combined? Is it a 
reason why he should not enlarge his knowledge to the 
furtherance of that mental charity which is not likely 
to consist with the narrow apprehensions of restricted 
and partial views? Why should he not treat his taste, 
to the delectable feasts of the poet, the patriot, the phi- 
lanthropist? Why should he not afford himself books? 
Why not carry his education to the desiring and the 
enjoying of these? Surely, his reapings and his win- 
nings shall be far greater than his pains of acquisition 
shall be. 

All this to the adult, the father may be; but for his 
child we aro far more importunate and exacting. The 
present age affords not the same excuse as we have re- 
luctantly conceded to those which are past. Books are 
now plenty—home-made books by our own country- 
men. ‘They are not only prepared and ‘suited, as well 
as may be, to the many, but they are proffered and sent. 
Every facility is afforded which is at all proper. We 
are sometimes almost led to suspect that this very readi- 
ness of obliging is misconstrued or meanly mistrusted 
in its motive; and that the unwise inference, whilst 
working out its own ungainly and ungaining conse- 
quence, by refusing or undervaluing the good, which 
is too easy of attainment, is often the only motive 
against its acceptance. Such a person—one who can 
so act—is not well informed or wise, and such is exact- 
ly the class who most need instruction. But we would 
admonish with consideration and disinterestedness. 

The child who is rich, probably born to the inheri- 
tance of wealth, should be guarded from selfishness and 
tamed from the wantonness of indulgence by books. 
The child who is poor, should, from his toils, his tears, 
and his depression, be rewarded and gratified by books. 
And those who stand between these two classes, and 
are neither rich nor poor, shall yet have the common 
sense to perceive that no position, personal or relative, 
exempts him from his obligation of gratitude to books. 
All the classes of our republican country shall find that 
the true and efficient secret of a fair and genuine equal- 
ity shall be worked out by the agency of books. 

Books are not a holyday—a parlor window—a show- 
table matter only, but they are made to comprehend 
all of common as of uncommon things—all subjects 
and treatings of useful labor—all mechanical and agri- 
cultural experiment—all methods and improvements in 
manufactures—all management and details of trade— 
all the handling and shaping of utensils for the work- 
men—all the discoveries of organized powers—all the 
shifting of burdens from human shoulders to the migh- 
tier might of the beasts of brawn—all new invented 
levers, which one flash of genius has afforded (“after 
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years of study,” and of books though) to the colossal 
purposes of architecture—of navy structures—of ocean 
lights—of the canal with its locks—of the thousands 
of aids and inventions of which we know not the uses 
nor the names. And yet for ourself when we contem- 
plate the beauties, the treasures, the infinite riches of 
books, our heart warms within us; and we feel that 
life has yet a resource and an interest remaining to us. 
We have a privilege, too. We select our acquain- 
tances and our friends from the “salt of the earth” yet 
present; and from the multitude of those who, having 
passed beyond, “yet live,” their deathless genius be- 
stowed upon all who will accept it—to delight and to 
cheer—and other some, whose piety, a sweet savor, as- 
cends for ever and for ever, towards that heaven from 
whence they came and went. 

Books are a medium of reform, no less, certainly, than 
is the temperance act. We remember the time it was be- 
lieved that there was no hospitality, no welcome, without 
the wine cup—the days of side-boards, with their indis- 
creet array of bottles; and we remember, too, the effect, 
the direct consequence upon many of the sons of the 
house. Lured by this free access, they partook, often 
ruinously, of what was always within their reach. 
And no less apparent, though with hope, instead of 
shame, shall be the effects of a free access to books. 
We have no good auguries for the house or the family 
that is not supplied with books. Being present with 
your children, they give immediate invitation, which 
shall not be always refused—they urge a claim to 
the eye which it shall be harder to resist than if not 
rorsonally presented. By a slight acquaintanceship at 
first, the strangeness and distance is diminished and 
worn off—soon they shall become familiar and confi- 
dential friends, and take good counsel together. 

Book shelves are a very significant piece of furni- 
ture. We never go into a house of poverty, a poor, 
scanted house, but what the sight of books—some, the 
sort, the number, the care, importing how valued— 
seem to us the surest index, as they are the most sig- 
nificant token, of the present, the continued, and the 
future respectability of the occupant. 

We respect industry, but we should think it sordid, 
should it circumscribe within too narrow limits our at- 
tention to books. Under almost any circumstances an 
hour each day may be found to appropriate to reading. 

When we consider that the mind or intellect is one 
of the three or four grand components of our being, it 
would seem to us no superinduced indulgence, but a 
natural nec.ssity, that we read. And although there 
are other methods of mental culture, apart from this, 
yet is reading the most universally accessible and easy 
one, Colloquial intercourse, supposing it would an- 
swer the purpose, is not always convenient or agreeable. 
However secluded, fatigued, or dispirited we may be, the 
book is neither impertinent or unwelcome. [If its tone 
suit us not, we can, without offense, exchange it for an- 
other. No jealousy is excited, no resentment provoked ; 
but its harmonious and friendly tone shall sympathize 
of our dejection, or abate of our chagrin. In our per- 
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plexity no confidence is imparted, and none betrayed. 
Yet we do not put our book before the living Friend, 
nor attempt to compare it with the consolations to which 
we have access from that omnipotent Helper who is 
ever anigh, and “knows how to pity us.’ We may 
read another and yet another book, and new subjects 
shall grow out of those which you would deem were 
perfected in the former book. 

The “sciences” are said to be “a circle,” and we are 
told so closely and so necessarily interwoven, that they 
would seem to have signed the “round robin.” And 
who, in the munificent variety of mental apprehensions 
bestowed on man, shall be able to say where they com- 
menced—where they best end! But end they do not. 
As they have been graciously accorded to man, during 
the series of ages, the light of one mind has sufficed'to 
guide and arouse some succeeding intelligence to the fur- 
therance of a fullness not yet completed, and which 
one age, or even one century, was not sufficient to elu- 
cidate, so do we infer that science and its mental truth 
are progressive, and shall continue to be afforded to 
man so long as man, in his physical existence, is per- 
mitted to inhabit the earth. This, we firmly believe, 
will continue to be done, but not without books. 

How many classes of sciences, how many topics 
connected with our subject have we left untouched, be- 
ing incompetent to the high vocation! But one, the 
simplest, it is thought, seems to us quite the most won- 
derful acquisition of which we are capable—so much 
so, indeed, and of so paramount consequence is it to 
us, that we must believe it to be the especial gift of 
Heaven; and as such, we would say, there can be no 
veneration in refusing it, or neglecting its use. True 
it is that this methoc is derived to us by the agency of 
human intelligences; yet when we consider how very 
wonderful it is, that yet of necessity it is rudimental, 
and that the simplest attain to it, our admiration and 
our gratitude are still increased. That, without the aid 
of previous science, we should be enabled to commence 
the arch, and afford the keystone of all science, is mat- 
ter of inexplicable thought. And that this idea is not 
appreciated, but, like the stars of heaven, is slighted, 
not derogating from its greatness, or its immensity, but 
simply—simply enough—because use has familiarized 
us to them and to it, yet no less do we owe the grati- 
tude of assumption and improvement of this means so 
graciously bestowed upon us. A Book was given, and 
the power to read. 
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SrnsipLE women have often been the dupes of 
the designing, in the following way: they have taken 
an opportunity of praising them to their own confidant, 
but with a solemn injunction to secrecy. The confi- 
dant, however, as they know, will infallibly inform her 
principal the first moment she sees her; and this is a 
mode of flattery which always succeeds. Even those 
females who nauseate flattery in any other shape, will 
not reject it in this; just as we can bear the light of the 
sun without pain when reflected by the moon. 
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Original. 
CHRIST’S SENTIENT CHARACTER, 

How dizzying the thought, when one tries to en- 
compass a conception that is infinite! When the mind 
stretches off in the far distance seeking the boundary 
of space, unsuccessful, it returns bewildered alike by 
the vastness of infinity, and by its own impotency. 
So, too, when it thinks on and on, trying to find some 
limit to boundless eternity, it recoils back within itself, 
vaguely uncertain, whether, after so mighty yet fruit- 
less an effort, it be able to comprehend any thing. In- 
crease the difficulty by a union of infinites, and we see 
why Zophar, the Naamathite, exclaimed, “Canst thou 
find out the Almighty unto perfection ?” 

It will be far in eternity, if the point can ever be 
attained, when the idea of God will occupy its own 
mighty place in the human mind. It may seem strange 
that a character so distinctly marked, so permanent, so 
fully manifested, should not be perfectly understood. 
Perhaps it would not be so, were there other characters 
like his, with which we were daily familiar. We have 
no stepping-stones by which to attain the height. His 
character is so uncommon, so different, so perfectly 
unique, that we have nothing with which to compare 
it; and consequently it comes up before the mind as a 
thing so strange, that the mind cannot familiarize itself 
with it. If the mind is prone to sensuousness, it seeks 
some outward manifestation of God—something with 
which it can associate such characteristics as it attri- 
butes to God. And this for the same reason that some 
need the insignia of royalty thrown around a man, that 
their feelings of reverence and obedience may be called 
forth; so difficult find they it to look upon law itself 
as something to be obeyed. If, on the other hand, the 
mind be given to abstraction, it thinks of God as some 
fixed principles or laws governing all nature, physical, 
intellectual and moral. Hence the two extremes, of 
down-right idolatry on the one side; and on the other, 
modern Unitarianism, or Pantheism. How almost in- 
terminable the grade between them! On some one of 
these grades we stand; for all have some idea of God, 
even though it be as vague and indistinct as its origin 
is. Its origin is so; for, if we question ourselves as to 
its origin, we can only say—the first we knew of the 
idea of God it was familiar to ow minds. It never 
came up before the mind as something new. 

Power, intelligence, and a moral character, are attri- 
buted to God by all; though the moral character will 
be modified somewhat by the different views of morality 
entertained by different persons. Some, even when en- 
lightened by Revelation, extol one attribute above an- 
other, as may best suit their conduct. They accom- 
modate their theology to their course of life, rather than 
conform the latter to their theology; and thus con- 
sciously do violence to their being. 

There is one view of the character of Christ, which, 
if true, ought to be entertained. It may be styled his 
sentient character; by which I mean, not his capability 





of perceiving intellectually, but of feeling, sympathiz-| 
ing with others, or rather, fully appreciating the feel-' 








ings and circumstances of his followers. A friend 
sympathizes with us, only when he fully understands 
our trials and joys; has been, or can imagine himself 
in the same circumstances with ourselves. By Christ’s 
sentient character, I mean that capability on his part, 
that enables him to put himself, like a kind and tender 
friend, into our very eircumstances—to see with our 
eyes, and to feel with our hearts. 

It is a marked difference between our religion and all 
other religions, constituting the beauty and glory of the 
former, that it is rational. True, Christianity has its 
mysteries, which eternity alone will reveal to us. But 
these mysteries, unlike those of the heathen gods, are 
not revealed to a few to be a matter of gain; not made 
known, like the Delphian oracles, vaguely, and at cer- 
tain localities; nor arising from any contrariety of 
character in its Founder. But they result rather from 
our inability fully to comprehend that character; and, 
in fact, diminishing in proportion as it is understood. 
Yet notwithstanding the mysteries of the Christian re- 
ligion, it is still a religion to be understood, felt, and 
appreciated. Its Head thinks, knows, hates, loves, 
pities, feels, and sympathizes. Man’s nature demands 
this last, among other characteristics of Deity. Else 
why have any, with their distorted view of God, feared 
that they would be overlooked, uncared for, and on that 
ground refused to love him? They have felt that a 
God, whom they could love, must be one who has 
something in common with themselves—one who could 
and would regard the inward workings of their mind; 
feel for them—cheer them when afflicted, and succor 
them when tempted. How cold and heartless is that 
religion which does not represent its Deity as sympa- 
thizing with his followers. The mythology of the 
heathen shows that such a capability on the part of God 
is a demand of our nature. Hence their Penates and 
tutelar divinities, which presided over man in all his 
variety of circurhstance: and, because they deemed 
their passions a part of the true nature of their soul, 
hence their deities of passion. 

Do we find all this in the character of Christ? We 
have but to turn to his life for an answer. Assuming our 
physical nature, it might rationally be supposed that he 
would have all our innocent feelings antecedent to voli- 
tion, and many of those consequent on volition. This 
supposition is fully corroborated by the history of his 
life. I will allude to a few of the exhibitions of these 
feelings, that have come down tous. He felt the force 
of the appeal, when the devil requested him to allay 
his hunger by a miracle. And he knows and fully ap- 
preciates the trial, when any of his children refuse, 
from principle, to gratify their desires. The gratifica- 
tion of every propensity of his nature came up before 
his mind, as a good to be accepted, or refused. “He 
was tempted in all points as we are, yet without sin.” 
His desires were awakened, his susceptibilities were 
aroused. There was the excitement—the temptation— 
every thing of sin, but itself. 

When we have freed ourselves from passion, and 


taken a calm survey of the relations we sustain to God— 
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see the propriety of doing and feeling right—conform 
to this obligation, and our hearts become filled with 
love to our Savior; we think, in conversing with those 
who are disobedient, that a godly life must seem of as 
much importance in their mind as it does in ours—that 
the temptations of this world are no more alluring to 
them, than they are to us. So, too, when we become 
enlisted in a particular cause, or interested in a particu- 
lar person, we deem all cold-hearted who do not have 
the same warm feelings in our cause and friend as we 
do. It was not so with Christ. If any, he might be 
supposed to have made a correct estimate between the 
good afforded by the service of God and that of Mam- 
mon. Yet, when the “young man” came to him in- 
quiring what he should do to obtain eternal life, he did 
not chide him for his attachment to his property, though 
he regretted it. Christ saw how much of a good, wealth 
appeared to the young man’s mind. He saw the force 
of his attachment, though he disapproved of it; pitied 
the “young man” for the delusion he had thrown 
around his own mind, and loved him for his amiability. 

When Christ first visited his friends in Bethany after 
the death of their brother Lazarus, how affectionate 
were his condolences! How tenderly he sympathized 
with them in their deep affliction! When he met Mar- 
tha, he tried to comfort her with the hope of a glorious 
resurrection. But when Mary and her friends came, 
aid the image of their lost friend was so vividly called 
up by a recollection of the meetings he had had with 
them, “Jesus groaned in spirit and was troubled,” 
And when they gathered around the grave of Lazarus, 
and saw where he lay, “Jesus wept.’ He knew that 
the lifeless form before them, now so cold and sti’’ 
would soon be animated; and flush with life, would be 
receiving the affectionate embrace of his sisters. But 
this chilled not his sympathy, nor deadened his com- 
misseration for his afflicted friends. 

Though he knew it was right, and entirely in accor- 
dance with the principles of his government—even 
conducive to his glory—that the Jews, a nation so loved 
of God, should meet the doom they had merited; yet 
he could not look on with indiflerence, when he saw 


all the evils impending over their devoted city. “And| 
when he came near, he beheld the city, and wept, 


over it.” 

When he was about to consummate that one act in 
which the world was so deeply interested—the sacrifice 
of himself—he alluded again to this painful subject. 
It was when he was passing from Jerusalem to Calva- 
ry: “And there followed him a great multitude of peo- 
ple and women, who also bewailed and lamented him. 
But Jesus, turning to them, said, Daughters of Jerusa- 
lem,’weep not for me; but weep for yourselves.” He 
rightly understood their expression of kindly feelings, 
and sympathized with them in their coming sorrows, 
Look at his solicitude for his parent, as, when enduring 
the agony of the crucifixion, he made provision for her 
temporal maintenance. 

But had we no such record of his life, or rather, had 


his biographers been entirely silent on this point, we 
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should have inferred that such was his character from 
our idea of God. To deal with us as the circumstan- 
ces require, he must know fully our character. This 
can be known only by perfectly understanding all that 
passes within our hearts. That he may be able to assist 
us in difficulty, cheer us in despondency, and succor us 
in temptation, he must take cognizance of all those 
trials and temptations with which we meet. That he 
may have the moral character we attribute to him, he 
must be willing to do all this good for his children. 

If this, then, is a part of Christ’s character, it has an 
important practical bearing. When the sinner gives 
up fond hopes and long cherished plans, that he may 
do his duty, Christ knows and appreciates the sacri- 
fice he makes, and notes with interest all the trials of 
his after life. In his darkest hours the Christian need 
not be discouraged. Though his case may seem to 
him hopeless—every thing combined against him, so 
that the safety of his soul seems to be at the mercy of 
a host of passions, though he has become so bewildered as 
scarcely to recognize the distinction between right and 
wrong—yet he may feel assured that Christ knows all 
his trials, was himself tempted, and is abundantly able 
and willing to succor the tempted, desponding Chris- 
tian, who humbly confides in him. With perfect con- 
fidence he may commit himself to Christ for that “stern 
hour of strife” —his exit from the world. “When he 
walks through the valley of the shadow of death, he 
need fear no evil.” E. 

Western Reserve College. 
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Wuar is there here, my God, to stay 
The soul in coming to thy throne? 
Pleasures, that sparkle for a day ; 
And crowds, that leave the heart alone; 
A soil of weeds, a fickle sky, 
Foes who endure, and friends who die. 


How longs my soul to come to Thee! 
To rest upon thy sleepless eye! 
To feel th’ imprison’d spirit free! 
To live on joys which cannot die. 
Blest foretastes of a life to come, 
Faith, hope, and then, an angel’s home! 


Why should my lingering spirit doubt? 
Why from its “Rest” a moment rove? 

Hark! heard you not the rapturous shout 
Of angels in the world of love? 

How welcome to my heart the strain 

Which bids me break this galling chain! 


I come! I come! the conflict’s o’er; 
Thy hand, O Lord, has burst the cord; 
I linger on the plain no more; 
I seek my rest, my home, my Lord; 
I rise where, always on the wing, 
A cloud of saints adore their King. 
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FAIRFORD AND ITS CHURCH. 


Ir is pleasant to think of the past. The scenes that 
in early life made a happy and deep impression on my 
mind, are not yet forgotten. It was once my lot to ac- 
company my father on a tour into Gloucestershire; and 
one pleasant summer day, having stopped to dine in a 
village of some note, we took occasion to visit the par- 
ish church. It was very beautiful. And having re- 
cently found among my ‘papers a description of the 
village, and its church, I am enabled to prepare the fol- 
lowing account. 

The town of Fairford lies in the hundred of Brit- 
well’s Barrow, four miles west from Lechlade, eight 
east from Cirencester, and twenty-five eastward from 
Gloucester. A fine gravel lies near the surface of the 
soil, which makes the place dry and healthy; and it is 
watered by the river Coln, famous for its excellent trout 
and crayfish. Over this river, near the west end of the 
town, there has been a stone-bridge for many years; but 
before it was built, the great road led through the ford at 


this place, which gave occasion to the name of Fareford, 


as it was anciently written; where fare does not signify 
fair or beautiful, but a passage, in which sense we even 
now sometimes use it, as in thorough-fare, &c.; and it 
is derived from a Saxon word, which means to go, to 
pass: so that the name is descriptive of the situation, 
and signifies the passage at the ford. The river takes 
its rise at Chedworth and Bibury, and empties itself 
into the Thames a little below this place. But the town 
is most distinguished by the handsome seat belonging 
to Mr. Barker, and the fine stained glass windows of 
the parish church, 

The church is in the deanery of Fairford. Itisa 
vicarage worth about £150 a year. It formerly belong- 
ed to the abbey of Tewkesbury; and upon the dissolu- 
tion of that house, was-granted to the chapter of Glou- 
cester, by Henry VIII. The church is a beautiful 
building, 125 feet long, and 55 feet broad. It consists 
of a spacious body, supported by handsome fluted pil- 
lars, and two proportionable aisles, very handsomely 
paved in chequers of blue and white stone, and is neatly 
pewed. It has a handsome tower in the midst, orna- 
mented with pinnacles, and several escutcheons of coat 
armor. ‘There are three chancels and a vestry. The 
middle chancel is fitted up with stalls, like the choirs in 
some cathedrals. ‘They were probably intended for the 
accommodation of the abbot and monks of Tewkes- 
bury, to whom the vicarage belonged. 

John Tame purchased the manor of Fairford, of 
King Henry VII., and levied a fine thereof in the thir- 
teenth year of that king’s reign. He was a merchant 
in London, and having taken a ship bound for Rome, 
in which was a large quantity of very curious painted 
glass, built this church in the year 1493, for the sake 
of placing the glass in it, and dedicated it to the Virgin 
Mary. 

This painted or stained glass is admired not only in 
England, but in most parts of Europe. It has twenty- 
eight large windows, in which are represented the most 
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striking passages of the Old and New Testaments, and 
some of them so exquisitely finished, that Sir Anthony 
Vandyke affirmed that the pencil could not exceed 
them. The designs were done by that eminent master, 
Albert Durer, to whom the greatest improvements in 
the art of painting on glass are attributed, and the win- 
dows of the church are proportioned exactly to fit each 
story. In the north side are the stories of the Old 
Testament; in the east and south, those of the new; 
and that of the judgment in the west. 

Winvow I. The representation of the serpent 
tempting Eve to eat the forbidden fruit; Moses keeping 
his father’s sheep in the wilderness, and an imitation 
of the fiery bush which God appeared to him in; Joshua, 
who succeeded Moses, and an angel guiding him to 
war; Sheba, the queen of the south, hearing and trying 
the great wisdom of King Solomon, and offering him 
gifts. 

Wixvow II. The salutation of Mary and Elizabeth; 
Mary going to visit her cousin Elizabeth; Joseph and 
Mary going to be contracted, and also the contract. 

Winvow III. The angel Gabriel’s salutation to the 
Virgin Mary: motto, “Hail Mary, full of grace, the 
Lord is with thee.” The birth of our Savior, who lies 
in a manger, and Mary standing over him; the oxen 
feeding in their stalls; the shepherds with their crooks; 
the epiphany, or the wise men that came from the east 
to worship our Savior, offering him gold, frankincense, 
and myrrh; the purification of the Virgin mother, who 
is offering a pair of turtle-doves in a cage; the circum- 
cision of our Savior, and Simeon receiving him in the 
temple. Here is also a perspective view of the temple. 

Wixvow IV. Joseph flying with Mary and the 
young child into Egypt to avoid the cruelty of Herod; 
Joseph gathering fruit in the wilderness, and an angel 
bending down the branches; the assumption of the 
Virgin Mary; Joseph and Mary seeking our Savior 
after the feast of Jerusalem, who is found disputing 
with the doctors in the temple. 

Winvow V. The advent, or our Savior riding to 
Jerusalem; Zacheus in the sycamore tree; the multi- 
tude crying, “ Hosanna in the highest,” and singing, 
(with notes before them,) “Glory, praise, and honor be 
unto thee;” our Savior praying in the garden that the 
cup of affliction might pass from him; Judas going to 
betray him; Pilate and the High Priest sitting in judg- 
ment against him; their scourging him, and forcing 
him to bear his cross. In the upper part of this win- 
dow is a representation of the crucifixion of our Lord, 
with the penitent thief on his right hand, and the blas- 
phemous thief on his left; Mary and the other women; 
also the Roman soldiers attending his execution. 

Wixvow VI. Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus 
taking down the body of our Savior, and placing it in 
the sepulchre; a representation of the wonderful dark- 
ness; St. Michael and his angels fighting the dragon 
and the fallen angels, whom they overcome; with Beel- 
zebub looking through a fiery grate. 

Wiwxvow VII. The anointing of our Savior for his 
burial in the sepulchre; the angel that rolled away the 
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stone, sitting in the midst, and asking them, “ Why 
seek ye the living among the dead? Our Savior is 
risen and gone;” with perspective views of the build- 
ings in the garden. The transfiguration of our Savior; 
Moses and Elias; the ten commandments upon the two 
tables of stone; St. Peter, James, and John, with the 
three tabernacles which Peter proposed to make; Jesus 
appearing to his mother with this salutation, “Hail, 
holy mother.” 

Wixvow VIII. Christ appearing to two of his dis- 
ciples as they were going to Emmaus; his breaking 
bread before them; his appearing to the twelve apos- 
tles, explaining the Scriptures to them, when all believ- 
ed except Thomas, who said he would not, till he had 
put his fingers into his side, and seen the print of the 
nails in his hands and feet. 

Winvow IX. Jesus showing himself to Peter, Tho- 
mas, John, Nathanael, and the sons of Zebedee as they 
were fishing in the sea of Tiberias, where they had 
been toiling all night without success; the miraculous 
draught of fishes, and a gridiron with fish broiling on 
it for them to eat; our Savior’s ascension into heaven 
from the Mount of Olives; and the Holy Ghost de- 
scending on his disciples in the shape of a dove. 

The tenth, eleventh, and twelfth windows are each 
divided into four compartments; and in each compart- 
ment is represented one of the apostles, with an article 
of the apostles’ creed in Latin, disposed in an oval form 
around his head. 

Winxvow X, 1, St. Peter, with a scroll, on which 
is written, “I believe in God the Father Almighty, 
maker of heaven and earth.” 2. St. Andrew: “And 
in Jesus Christ, his only Son, our Lord.” 3. St. 
James: “ Who was conceived of the Holy Ghost, born 
of the Virgin Mary.” 4, St. John: “Suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried.” 

Winvow XI. 1. St. Thomas: “He descended into 
hell; the third day he rose again from the dead.” 
2. St. James the Less: “ He ascended into heaven, and 
sitteth on the right hand of God the Father Almighty.” 
3. St. Philip: “From thence he shall come to judge 
the quick and the dead.” 4, St. Bartholomew: “I be- 
lieve in the Holy Ghost.” 


olic Church; the communion of saints,”’ 2. St. Simon: 
“The forgiveness of sins.” 3, St. Jude: “The resur- 
rection of the body.” 4, St. Matthew: “And the life 
everlasting. Amen.” 

Winvow XIII. There is in this window, the primi- 
tive fathers, St. Jerome, St. Gregory, St. Ambrose, and 
St. Augustine. 

Winvow XIV. King David sitting in judgment 
against the Amalakite for slaying Saul, as expressed in 
2 Sam. i, 10, and ordering his servants to fall upon the 
Amalakite for so doing. 

Winvow XV. The fifteenth is the great west win- 
dow, representing the Day of Judgment. In the upper 
part, Christ sits on the rainbow, and has the earth for 
his footstool. He is surrounded by cherubim and ser- 


aphim; and it is supposed, that the sword on his left 
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hand, and the /i/y on his right, are intended to repre- 
sent the attributes of justice and mercy. Below, St. 
Michael weighs a wicked person in one scale against a 
good one in the other; and though a devil endeavors to 
turn the scale, the good outweighs the bad. The dead 
are rising from their graves, (some with the grave clothes 
on their backs, others with them on their arms,) to 
come to judgment. From the mouth of an angel re- 
ceiving a saint into heaven, proceeds a label, on which 
is written, “O, all my spirit praise God.” St. Peter, 
with the key, lets the blessed spirits into heaven, thus 
expressing himself, “I will give God thanks for this 
extraordinary gift;”’ alluding, no doubt, to the extraor- 
dinary powers which some suppose that apostle to be 
endowed with more than others. When they pass 
from him, they are clothed in white, and crowned with 
crowns of glory, accompanied with this sentence, “God 
hath blessed their lives with his own gifts.” On one 
side is a representation of hell, with the great devil 
drawn with red and white teeth, three eyes, and scaly 
legs and face. Some are going to hell headlong, some 
on the devils’ backs, and some on their arms. There 
is Dives in hell, praying for a drop of water to cool his 
tongue, and Lazarus is placed in contrast, among the 
blessed, in Abraham’s bosom; also, a woman going to 
hell on a wheel-barrow, for scolding at her husband ; 
with many other devices, agreeable to the gross ideas 
of the designer. This window is of high estimation. 

Winvow XVI. This window is a little imperfect. 
In it is a representation of King Solomon determining 
to which of the two harlots the live child belonged; 
Midas, king of Phrygia, with ass’s ears; Sampson slay- 
ing the Philistines with the jaw-bone of an ass; Deli- 
lah, that bereft him of his strength by cutting off his 
hair; two Jewish senators disputing points of the law; 
and a piece of glass, reckoned of great value, supposed 
to represent rubies and diamonds. 

Winvow XVII. The four evangelists, with their 
symbols, writing the Gospels. 

In the three next windows are twelve prophets, with 
scrolls round their heads, whereon are written the fol- 
lowing select parts of their prophecies concerning the 


| Messiah, his resurrection, judgment, &c. 
Winvow XII, 1. St. Matthias: “The holy cath- | 


Winvow XVIII, Hosea: “O death, I will be thy 
plagues,” chap. xiii, 14. Amos: “He that buildeth 
his stories in heaven,” chap. ix, 6. Malachi: “I will 
come near to you in judgment, and I will be a swift 
witness,” chap. iii, 5. Joel: “In the valley of Jehosa- 
phat shall he judge all nations,” chap. iii, 2. 

Winvow XIX. Zephaniah: “They shall call upon 
him, and serve him,” chap. iii, 9. Micah: “ Put away 
from thee hatred.” Ezekiel: “O my people, I will 
raise you out of your graves,” chap. xxxvii, 12, Oba- 


\diah: “And the kingdom shall be the Lord’s,” chap. 


v, 21, 

Winvow XX. Jeremiah: “Thou shalt call him the 
Giver of all things, even he who hath made and estab- 
lished the heavens.” David: “God said, thou art my 
Son; this day have I begotten thee,” Ps. ii, 7. Isaiah: 
“Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son,” 
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chap. vii, 14, Zechariah: “I will raise up thy sons,” 
chap. ix, 13. 

The foregoing passages of Scripture are not agreea- 
ble to any of the translations now in use with us. 

The other eight are in the body of the church: in 
the four on the north side, the persecutors of the Church 
are portrayed, with devils over them. 

Winvow XXI. Domitian, Trojan, and Adrian. 

Winvow XXII. Antonine; Nero, drawn with a red 
face, in allusion to his cruelty; and Marcus Aurelius, 

Winvow XXIII. Herod destroying the young chil- 
dren; Severus, who came to Britain with his army, and 
was slain at York, about the year 214; and Maximinus. 

Winvow XXIV. Decius; and Ananias and Caleb, 
that bought our Savior of Judas. 

In the four windows on the south side of the body 
of the church, are the twelve Roman emperors, preser- 
vers of the Church, viz., Phillipus, Valerianus, &c., 
with angels over them. “ 

The whole are extremely neat; and the lead of some 
of the windows so disposed, as to serve for the darker 
shades. In the historical pieces are represented many 
other figures and circumstances not mentioned in this 
short account, but which are very proper appendages 
to the main subjects. ‘The whole were very happily 
preserved from the fury of men of intemperate zeal in 
the great civil war, by securing the glass in some pri- 
vate place, until the Restoration, when it was put up 
again; but for want of skill in the person who had the 
direction, part of it was transposed, which accounts for 
the derangement and disorder apparent in placing the 
latter persecutors before the former. 

About the year 1725, the Hon. Mrs. Farmor gave a 
sufficient number of wire-frames, which are placed be- 
fore the windows on the outside, to preserve the glass 
from accidents. E. R. H. 

Toledo, February 26, 1842, 
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BY CAROLINE M. BURROUGH, 


Portrait 8.—And is this indeed the face of him who 
erst presented to us the enchanted island, Blannerhas- 
sett’s home, all redolent of joy and bliss and beauty—and 
then, by guilt, as with a besom of power, swept all its glo- 
ries into desolation? The “Spy,” too, and other seem- 
ings and semblances, had helped to shadow out our 
vision of ideality. But the portrait gave us none of 
them. We placed it in another and another light. 
Still it would’nt do. We were disappointed and afflict- 
ed. It was too fat, too sleek and smooth, and of no 
possible mobility. We blamed the limner, ourself, and 
any body; but never, even in the fatuity of theorizing, 
entertained the irreverence of a doubt. We believed 
with Pygmalion, that the “informing soul” could touch 


with inspiration every lineament. We're-perused it— 


we gave to it the action of vitality, and we caught the 
aspect; we interpreted all its diagnostics: it warmed 
into life and meaning—it “discoursed most excellent 
music.” It answered to our beau ideal, and our assi- 
duity was rewarded. 

It is a peculiar face. By sliding the edge of our 
paper and partially concealing the chin, we discover 
that it is the large preponderance of that feature which 
at a first looking seems to nullify the effect of the oth- 
ers. By fashioning the face en profile, we are enabled 
to discover all the intellectuality which answers to our 
predilection. Any observer will recollect that there are 
some faces, to which mutation gives all the power of 
expression. But it was of our own dullness that we 
did not at once ken the bright and apprehensive eye, 
and the arch fancy, too, of that fancy arch, the brow. 
The mouth seems averse to whatever of dissent may 
exist—not by a commuting of candor, but by a sup- 
pressing of censure. And the whole face expresses 
delicacy, without coldness or fastidiousness; and we 
infer a claiming of observances, not by arrogance, but 
of propriety, with a frank allowance of consideration 
for the feelings of others. There is no interference, no 
violation of the decorum or the rights of another. And 
being not irascible by nature, it seemeth him fit where 
he has no quarrel of his own, that he intermeddle not 
with the quarrel of another—not from indifference, but 
that he is both by constitution and principle, a lover of 
peace, and holds the homely proverb, “Least said is 
soonest mended,” in commendable regard. 

His vocation is of healing—not of Hippocrates or 
of Galen, but of Blackstone; and as he reads the Com- 
mentaries, with their quiddities and their nice adjusting 
of straws, he perceives that these are but the “ mint, 
and cummin, and anise” of the law, and he calls to 
mind a text of fuller authority. Is he called on to ar- 
bitrate? He gives the best attention to the one party 
and the other—he hears them out—all along he weighs 
the value of their words, as bearing on the matter at 
issue. Especially does he discern the intrinsic amount 
of truth with either, and where that preponderates, 
there is he fixed. His is as simple as Solomon’s judg- 
ment, and as wise. Mostly does he advise to pacific 
measures—not for the value of a case would he keep 
two at loggerheads whom he might reconcile. He 
pleads for statute—as to his own opinion he makes no 
verbal comment. By his look you would not expect 
to suborn him; you dare not attempt it, however full- 
handed you are. He abides in the courts—yet what- 
ever of rancor, invective, or scurrility he witnesses in 
others, his disdain is of silence. However fluent is his 
wont in social scenes, yet being here, that mouth looks 
arfd is a complete safety-valve of discretion; and what- 
ever the provocation, it is hermetically sealed against 
the grossness of abuse. 

But a word or two about the outer adornments—in 
reference to the “clothes philosophy,” as 'Teufelsdrocht® 
has it, though no part of physiognomy, nor any how 
essential to the man—yet being an embodiment of 





* Continued from Vol. II, p. 103. 
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taste, does in some sort, serve to illustrate him. And 
for our portrait—a most gentlemanly one—we are well 
gratified to observe the nice appointments and decency 
of the toilet, with the entire absence of foppery or the 
consciousness of dress. 

William Wirt was a native of Bladensburg, Mary- 
land—for many years held the office of Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, and died about 1836, 

Portrait 9.—He has not long aroused from his sies- 
ta—has just relinquished his meerschaum; and the se- 
dative effects of both are still apparent. The rest has 
been recuperative, not slothful. In the eye, though 
now in a somewhat passive state, we discern both de- 
termination and purpose—born only of energy. The 
forehead, that noble structure, “the dome of thought,” 
is fair, firm, and elevated. ‘The whole countenance to- 
gether induces the belief that the character is one of 
habitual reflection, as combined with performance, It 
looks unclouded, either by fear or anxiety—the wide- 
ness of the views, perhaps, impressing the necessity, 
after all exertion has failed, of submitting to events 
where we cannot control them. And thus relieved 
from the conflict of hope and fear, there should be 
none of the querulousness of self-reproach, nor of a dis- 
qualifying despondency. Life is valued at only what 
itis worth. Its frivolities claim a passing comment to 
absurdity—its festivities are as nought—its ease and its 
leisure are less interesting than its industry and its oc- 
cupations, Honors bestowed excite none of the ela- 
tion of preferment—from the pre-conceived idea that 
no more has been given than is suitable to the ability 
which earned it. He scans others, and himself; and the 
egotism of disclaiming praise he deems less modest than 
the candor of accepting it. Even fame, “the last infirmi- 
ty of noble minds,” is desired less for itself than for that 
which earns it. Wesee no strife of passions—no pre- 
dominance of desiring or coveting. The face and the 
presence impress us as of a character well poised, and 
truly above the world, in the sense of a philosophical 
equanimity. And in turning to the Biography, we find, 
indeed, that Lewis Cass is possessed of great ability, 
sufficiently, yet never selfishly occupied. Public ser- 
vice has engrossed almost the whole of his life. In 
reading the Biography, a most interesting one, we find, 
from the tenor of his course, that his object, in its pur- 
pose, was always and in very deed far more interesting 
to him than were the results of either honor or emolu- 
ment, as derived upon himself through them. And 
because this ever should be the case, we do not aver 
that it always is so. My reader, glancing at our public 
functionaries, will supply the measure of allowance to 
our observation. 

We believe Governor Cass to be extraordinary in other 
points than this. In his various treaties, and long contin- 
ued intercourse with various Indian tribes of our country, 
he showed conduct, courage, and considerateness, each 
reflecting equal honor upon his capacity and his good- 
ness of heart. His biographer remarks that “in all 


of his negotiations with them, (the Indians,) Governor |! 


Cass acted on the principle of frankness and fair reci- 
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procity. He restored confidence, and bestowed con- 
tentment upon the Indians, as acting betwixt our gov- 
ernment and them. He never held out an unstable 
hope, or presented a false view to them.” The biogra- 
pher further says, “ He has been instrumental in acquir- 
ing for the United States, and rescuing from the wilder- 
ness, for the great agricultural purposes of the country, 
many millions of acres of land, and in a manner which 
ought to leave no consciousness on his mind that he 
has aggravated the lot of a single tribe of Indians.” An 
instance is given, which whilst it gives an undoubted 
proof of his great personal courage, does still more 
claim our admiration at his trust in the greatness of 
nature, and of its influences even over the ferocious. 
It seems that in one of his expeditions he was deputed 
to inform the Indians at a certain point, that our gov- 
ernment intended there to establish a military post; 
but the presiding chief, being notoriously disaffected to 
us, would hear nothing of it, broke up the council, and 
conveying away their women and children, returned, 
and planted a British flag, in token of defiance, on the 
spot. Governor Cass, taking only an interpreter with 
him, advanced to the Indian encampment, and pulled 
down with his own hands the Anglo-savage flag, di- 
recting the interpreter to inform the Indians that they 
were within the jurisdiction of the United States, and 
that no other flag than their own must wave over it. 
He took the flag with him, and returned to his own 
party. How many individuals out of all the nations 
of the world could have done this? How positively, 
too, does it establish our conviction of his fair dealing, 
and of the divinity of truth. “New overtures were 
made by the Indians, which led to an amicable and sat- 
isfactory adjustment.” 

Not in isolated and brief acts alone was his devotion 
to his country shown, but in long and forced marches 
through swamps and marshes of the wilderness. Often 
is he seen in a birch canoe navigating the great lakes, 
or threading the sinuosities of unhealthy, sedgy, nar- 
row streams. He suits the occasion and the emergency 
at whatever sacrifice, or whatever peril. As well as 
ardor and enterprise, there were perseverance and suf- 
fering in his vocation. And vocation it may be called, 
of one who spent so many years, and performed such 
a series of missions, and had so close intercourse with 
discontented and jealous savages, who believed every 
fresh proposal to be another innovation on their rights; 
yet he went in and out amongst them, unharmed and 
unscathed. This peculiarity of his history we have 
dwelt upon. 

Our reader, perhaps, knows that Governor Cass was 
successively a lawyer—a member of the Ohio legisla- 
ture, and was marshal of the same state—was colonel 
of a regiment of volunteers in 1812—was governor of 
Michigan for eighteen years, being also president of 
their Historical Society, with kindred honors from other 
states; and in 1831 was appointed Secretary of War 
by President Jackson. He has been for a number of 








years Ministersfrom our government to the court of 
‘France. He can afford to look a little sleepy. 
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WOMAN AND THE BIBLE. 
BY MRS. M’CABE, 


Tue advent of Jesus forms a blessed era in the his- 
tory of our world. System had followed system in the 
march of time, devised after long and incessant labor 
by the illustrious sages of antiquity; but all were de- 
fective in their adaptation to the nature and capacities 
of man. Darkness, impervious to the eye of reason, 
hung in gloom over his origin and destiny. Even the 
‘divine Socrates,” the prince of heathen philosophers, 
who, as the eloquent Cicero affirms, “scaled the very 
heavens, and brought philosophy down to the dwelling 
place of men,” could but stand upon the verge of the 
material world, and pronounce the soul immortal, while 
to his piercing vision all beyond was but the dim twi- 
light of uncertain hypotheses, But o’er time’s agita- 
ted billows a nobler star has risen. It sheds its radi- 
ance upon the past, upon all that gives value to the 
present, and points with cheering ray to eternal life be- 
yond the grave. 

And to woman specially, has this dispensation of 
heavenly light been one of mercy—of deliverance—of 
elevation in the scale of being—opening up before her 
mental vision a new world, In proportion to the diffu- 
sion of heavenly light among the nations hath been her 
exaltation from ignorance and bondage. What to her 
were the triumphs of literature in Greece and Rome, 
when, in consecrated groves and shades, she listened 
to the spirit-stirring eloquence of their master minds! 
In captivating strains they taught her the rigid princi- 
ples of patriotic virtue, the sacrifice of her dearest per- 
sonal interests for her country; but if, perchance, her 
sons fell in battle, or the sire returned no more, their 
mystic theories opened up before her no sources of con- 
solation—the closing grave shut out all light and hope; 
and with bruised and bleeding heart, as her only refuge 
in the day of her calamity, she could but enter an idol 
temple to invoke the aid of their presiding deities. 
Such was her condition in classic ages; and far more 
miserable now, where she sits shrouded in pagan gloom. 
And from a glance at our world in its grand moral di- 
visions, we find nearly two-thirds of its inhabitants 
who are thus enveloped in moral midnight. 

More than fifteen centuries have expired since the 
world was redeemed by the sufferings of Calvary; yet 
these benighted captives, desolate and in tears, are now 
bowing down in gross adoration of wood and stone. 
Why are not their bonds broken in sunder? For them 
is there no deliverance? Yea! a voice is heard in their 
behalf, saying, “These are they for whom I came, with 
dyed garments from Bozrah—for whom I trod the wine- 
press alone!” while the Church echoes back the re- 
sponse—therefore they shall be free! 

And in the disinthrallment of a world what has wo- 
man to do?—she who, of all others, has been benefit- 
ed by our Savior’s advent—who, in his humiliation, 
brought to his shrine her votive offerings—who, when 








the world persecuted, was true to his interests, though 
others fled—who was the last to forsake his scene of 
sufferings—the first to proclaim his victory over death 
and the grave? After the long lapse of ages, does she 
continue a faithful imitator of that devotion? Individ- 
ual instances of the kind are found in the recorded tri- 
umphs of the Church from age to age; and doubtless 
many such there are at the present day. But taking a 
general and extended view, are the present endeavors 
of females in any degree proportioned to the pressing 
necessities of the destitute, or to their ability and obliga- 
tions? Let us go to those regions destitute of Gospel 
light, and behold the abject condition of females in the 
domestic circle—in their social relations, with their 
cheerless, undefined views of endurance after their 
weary day of life is done. 

In those nations described as in a remarkable degree 
polished, it is deemed disgraceful for the female to have 
any knowledge of letters, or of what is passing in the 
world. She is regarded not as a companion, but asa 
privileged slave—privileged for what ?—to sacrifice her- 
self upon the funeral pile of her husband. From her 
miserable hut she goes to her daily toil; and while 
her infant hangs upon the bough of a tree, with the 
winds for a lullaby, she is linked with the oxen to the 
plough. From these revolting scenes, go to their va- 
rious temples, witness their festivals, their horrid rites, 
their bleeding victims. ‘The mother offers, as an expi- 
ation for sin, the highest price of which she can con- 
ceive—the life of her own child. She commits it to 
the flames, or to the crocodile; or she goes on a painful 
pilgrimage, and easts it beneath the ponderous car of 
Juggernaut, to obtain the favor of the sanguinary god, 
and an abode in some distant paradise. 

Already have we learned the willingness of these 
wandering outcasts to turn from their idols. The Af- 
rican Bushman, and the New Zealander, have laid 
aside their implements of carnage, to bathe in the foun- 
tain of redemption. The Hindoo has said, we want 
the bread of life—the poor Indian has traveled over 
trackless plains and towering mountains to obtain a 
knowledge of the God of the Bible; while there comes 
wafted upon every breeze some thrilling cry for help. 
From those noble spirits, who have forsaken all to bear 
away the embassy of heaven, there comes a voice, say- 
ing, send us help—send us men blest with the spirit of 
sacrifice—send us Bibles, tracts, clothing, and we will 
bless you in the name of the God of Christians! To 
the extent of ability and opportunity, have these pres- 
sing claims been met? Upon this very point will turn 
the decisions of the day of doom—according to the in- 
vestment will be the demand. Are efforts more limited 
than means, and moral vigilance less extended than 
moral obligation? We may hear that fearful sentence, 
“Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of the least of 
these, ye did it not to me.” 

She who stood alone in Eden, amidst the ruins of 
her moral nature, has been honored with a controlling 
agency in bringing back a revolted world. And in 
view of her solemn responsibilities, she should earnest. 
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ly seek guidance of the Holy Spirit, that all her enet- 
gies may be brought to bear upon the faithful execution 
of her trust. 

The most important office allotted her for the achieve- 
ment of this work is the molding of that material which 
is to act on other minds, and influence them for eterni- 
ty. Said a celebrated lady once to an emperor, “ What 
does France want to constitute her great and prosper- 
ous?” said he, “A nation of mothers!” And what 
needs the Church in her extensive sphere of opera- 
tion? Mothers, who will lay their children upon the 
altar, and by faith and prayer consecrate them to her 
service. A very eminent divine of the present age, in 
an address to mothers, says, “To your hands are not 
committed the petty interests of politics and of time— 
no! but the future destiny of nations and of empires. | 
And, O, if the fire on our altars ever goes out—if ever, 
another Jeremiah shall sing the funeral notes over our | 
nation’s grave, it will be because the mothers of this 
land have forgotten their duties and their power. O, | 
with a patience that never tires, with a vigilance that 
never slumbers, hasten the jubilee of the earth, by 
training up your children for the holy service of re- 
deeming mind. We want your sons to be pillars in 
these Churches—yours to go to the isles of the ocean— 
yours to labor and die on the burning sands of Africa— 
yours to carry light into the dark heart of India—and 
yours to go to the snows of the north.” 

In the wise economy of his providence, God has es- 
tablished such a connection between the means and the 
end, that if the one is faithfully employed the other is | 
graciously secured. ‘Thus, the mother who takes for 
her “ weapons and strength, the Bible and prayer,” has 
in pledge the immutable word of Jehovah that her la- 
bor shall not be in vain. How often do we hear the 
sentiment of St. Augustine—the prayers of a pious 
mother are never lost! This was verified in him, as’ 
it has been in hundreds of cases, and in some of the 
brightest stars that have ever lent their light to the 
Church or to the world. 

A pious mother once lived in one of our western 
villages, excluded from the exciting scenes of the world, 
yet deeply solicitous so to perform her part in life as in| 
death to find a strong Deliverer near. Her sphere was| 

















contracted; but she knew that one way to be useful 
was to train up her children for the service of God. | 
With unremitting patience and prayer did she seek to 1 
impress truth upon their minds, and lead them to con- 
fide in Jesus. At last consumption set his fatal seal 
upon her cheek. She lingered a few months, and then 
passed away. Previous to her departure, she summon- 
ed her household, and fixing her anxious gaze upon her 
three children, she said, “My sons, take this Bible as 
the pledge of a mother’s undying affection—treasure 
up its sacred precepts—it will lead you to your moth- 
er’s Savior. O, embrace him, and proclaim his dying 
love with your expirivg breath!’ To her husband she 
said, “ Death to me is a conquered enemy. Though I 
fall by his hand, I shall rise again. 





These, my chil- | 





. ° | 
dren, lie near my heart. I leave them in a dangerous 
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world, exposed to enemies; but I have Jaid them upon 
the altar of God; and when they are serving a risen 
Jesus, I shall be with him in paradise. O, be faithful 
to this precious trust!” Another sun arose and set, 
and they laid this mother in her quiet grave. The 
father and his three motherless boys mingled their tears 
together, because one so gentle and faithful had been 
“buried out of their sight.” Years rolled on; but the 
hallowed scenes of childhood, the image of that moth- 
er, the passing away of her spirit in triumph, were 
never forgotten; and many times, when tempted to 
wander in the paths of sin, recollections, sad and sweet, 
of her dying solicitude, would restrain them. The eld- 
est and then the youngest gave themselves to God and 
his Church. The other stood aloof for years; but the 
unslumbering eye of Deity watched his footsteps, 
while a mother’s prayers seemed to fasten the recreant 
to the divine throne. On some excursion of pleasura- 
ble sin, he passed the church associated in his remem- 


| brance with early days, and with that mother who had 


lulled him in infancy, and before whom he had so often 
bowed the knee to say, “Our Father who art ia heav- 
en.” He remembered her fervent prayers that he might 
be kept amidst temptation. The convincing Spirit 
brought him, stricken in heart, to the Savior, through 
whom he received the remission of sin, and a commis- 
sion to bear the tidings of salvation to a lost world. 
“Woe is me if I preach not the Gospel,” sounded in 
his ears at noon and at midnight, until, in the invinci- 
ble panoply of the Christian soldier, he went forth to 
combat sin, and build up the everlasting kingdom of 
his God and Savior. And now, by virtue of a moth- 
er’s fidelity, two of her sons beyond the ocean, and one 
in the distant west, are preaching a risen Jesus, while 
she is with him in paradise. A train of such co-ope- 
rators, and Israel’s embattled host, would go forth with 
a song of triumph, and the shout of victory! 
Again—woman stands responsible for personal ser- 
vice in her allotted sphere; and this she must render, 
or prove recreant to her trust. And much can be done 
by combination of effort for benevolent purposes. As- 
sociations of the kind are found in every part of the 
land, where female industry has procured hundreds of 
dollars for the various benevolent institutions of the 
There are communities in which females possess 
every requisite, yet are giving no active response to the 
pressing calls of the Church in behalf of the millions 
who are knocking at her doors for the bread of life. 
Some there are with talents, influence, time, and even 
wealth, who bestow very little of it for the subversion 
of the “powers of darkness.” And what plea can be 
offered at that bar to which all are bound in extenua- 
tion of this neglect? How many highly endowed, 
wielding a powerful pen in the department of light 
literature, exert no salutary influence either upon the 
It is one of the immu- 
nities of this favored land that woman can drink at the 
invigorating fount of Helicon, ascend the summit of 
Parnassus, and twine a garland for her brow; but these 
attainments are valuable only as they are made subser- 


hearts or the lives of men. 
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vient to higher and more sacred purposes. She should 
say, as did the venerated Wesiey concerning harmony, 
“Let us take them to serve God with.” What are ac- 
complishments, in the common acceptation of the term, 
without a meeker grace? They are lighter than vanity. 

And now, in this favored portion of far-famed Co- 
lumbia, comparing our position with that of the wretch- 
ed and oppressed upon heathen ground, are we not called 
upon for a renewal of our diligence? We know what 
hath made us to differ—the Gospel, with its attendant 
blessings. And are we making any sacrifices for their 
elevation to that rank in the scale of being, which we 
fill by virtue of its redeeming influences? Our time 
is upon the wing! It is bearing us onward to the bal- 
ancing of our accounts. The summer of 1842 finds 
us in a sphere where we can labor for God, and secure 
a treasure in heaven; but ere the annual return of ri- 
pened fruits and withering flowers, many who are now 
presuming upon long life will have passed that bourne 
beyond which human ties are canceled, and the spirit’s 
destiny fixed irrevocably in bliss or woe. 

The eye now resting upon these lines, and the hand 
that penned them, may then have become powerless in 
the embrace of that mighty conqueror from whose pale 
realm there is no returning. May we be admonished 
“to do with our might what we find to do”—so order 
our course—so centre our affections in God, that when 
the living shall have wrapped us in our winding sheet, 
our spirits, ransomed by the blood of Jesus, may fold 
their weary wings 

“Fast by the foot of God’s eternal throne.” 


Original. 


AND ITS JOYS. 


HEAVEN 


BY THE EDITOR. 
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“ Ah! show me that happiest place, 

The place of thy people’s abode, 
Where saints in an ecstasy gaze, 
And hang on a crucified God.” 


Sarnts are often happy on earth—happier than the 
natural man can conceive. ‘Their most blissful states 
are often described as a “heaven below.” This is al- 
lowable, because communion with Jesus is an impor- 
tant part of heavenly felicity, and that communion they 
enjoy. Yet, properly speaking, there is no heaven on 
earth. “In this tabernacle,” says the apostle, “we 
groan, being burdened.” 

Our communion with Jesus on earth meets with 
many hindrances. We are somewhat like relatives far 
separated by space, but holding a correspondence by 
messengers. ‘T'o them every epistle brings much pleas- 
ure, but it is not like the pleasure of an embrace. The 
messengers of Jesus come tous. His word, his minis- 
ters, his providence, his Spirit “taking the things of 
Christ and showing them to us”—these are visitants 
from his presence, to assure us of his remembrance and 
love. But great as these blessings are, how much 








greater will be the sight of our Beloved. All the joys 
of the Church on earth are probably not equal to the 
rapture of the least saint in heaven. The delight of 
the happiest soul here, kindles high hopes in relation to 
heaven. When most joyful, we have the highest con- 
ceptions of the amazing superiority of the pleasures of 
heaven to all we can experience while on earth. 

Here we drink of streams, sweet, indeed, but quite in- 
ferior to the fresh and overflowing fountain. Here we 
taste the severed grapes, but there we shall pluck the 
clusters from the tree, and eat them under its shadow. 
Here from the wilderness of our pilgrimage or Beulah 
of our rest, we see the land which is far off. The fields 
of life are just discerned through the mists which gath- 
er over the vale of Jordan, that intervening stream. 
What is a glimpse of the golden harvest, compared 
with the uninterrupted fruition of its abundance! 

The saints triumphant will dwell under cloudless 
heavens for ever. To them there will be no periods 
of gloom—no hanging of harps on the willows—no 
sad exclamations like that of the sorrowing captives on 
the banks of the Euphrates, “ How shall we sing the 
Lord’s song in a strange land?” In that blessed world 
there will be neither promise nor hope. The high 
praises of God will be in the mouth of the conqueror, 
and all will join to fill with halleluiahs the “palace of 
the great King.” 

Let these considerations strengthen our hopes, 
While revived by cordials amidst the dangers of our 
way, let us look to the end of our pilgrimage, where 
there are no cordials, and no toils to indicate their use. 
Amidst the troubles of this stormy life, let us fasten 
our eyes upon that world, where “everlasting joy shall 
be upon our heads, and sorrow and sighing shall flee 
away ’”’—where no shadows, storms, and tempests shall 
obscure the sky, or vex the elements. 

But we may lose this heaven. “He that believeth 
not shall be damned.” “These shall go away into 
everlasting punishment.” How unlike this state to 
that above described! Everlasting punishment! The 
thought of it is enough to freeze the soul. Yet mil- 
lions will doubtless experience it. They spend their 
lives in preparing for it. Time, given them by an all- 
merciful God and Savior to secure a title to heaven, is 
employed in servile efforts to blast their prospects, and 
ruin their souls. How dreadful will be their doom! 
They must not only suffer for opposition to God, as 
the Father of ordinary mercies—as their Creator and 
preserver, but they must answer for the slight they put 
upon the Savior, and for the resistance they offer to 
God’s Holy Spirit. 

Are you, reader, in the way to destruction? Are 
youf wandering from heaven, rather than directing your 
course thither? Alas! if unrenewed, you are already 
far enough from that blessed world. Make no haste in 
your outward voyage from the presence of God and 
the regions of his love. Rather return. You wander 
from light and bliss—you set your faces towards night 
and despair. Pursue this course, and your life will be 
sorrowful, your death miserable, and your eternity un- 
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speakably wretched. Time flies—life is wasting—pro- 
bation is brief, and with some is almost gone—and what 
have you done towards the just improvement of either? 
Nothing. God sent you into life on an errand which 
demands reverent and prompt attention. You have 
passed twenty or thirty years without any serious re- 
gard to the pressing business of your mission. The 
scene will close sooner than you conjecture; and you 
must abide the issues of your negligence. 


“ While life prolongs its precious light, 
Mercy is found, and truth is given ; 
But soon, ah! soon, approaching night 

Shall blot out every hope of heaven.’’ 


8 © Stir 


Original. 
MARTHA’S MISTAKES. 


TaeEre are two sorts of carefulness. One is sinful, 
and is reproved by Jesus and the apostles—the other is 
not only innocent, but praiseworthy, and is recommend- 
ed to our imitation. As to sinful carefulness, we have 
an example of it in Martha, the sister of Mary. By 
close attention, we shall be able to perceive why her 
devotion to domestic cares was condemned. 

1, She became unduly anxious. “Martha, thou 
art careful and troubled.” She was perplexed about 
her arrangements for supper. Things did not go to 
her mind. Probably the meats did not cook well, or 
the sauces were unsavory, or the labors of housewifery 
became oppressive, or the supper was not ready in good 
time. One thing is certain—she was troubled. Jesus 
says, “Let not your heart be troubled.” On anoth- 
er occasion he questions his disciples, “ Why are ye 
troubled, and why do thoughts arise in your hearts?” 
Our duties should always be performed with calm and 
cheerful patience; and whenever our cares bring trou- 
ble, they are the occasion of sin. Nothing ought to 
trouble us but sin, nor indeed sin, for we ought not to 
commit it. 

2. Anxiety provokes ill temper. It did in Martha. 
She was not, at the moment, in an amiable mood. 
Vexation at a few kitchen errors and misfortunes, made 
her a little vicious towards all around her. She loved 
her sister—at another time she would have gazed 
upon her with unmingled admiration, and would have 
addressed her in tones of soft and soothing love; but 
now, wrought upon by the fretting casualties of the 
occasion, she cannot even speak to her. She makes 
known her ill-will by addressing a third person: “ Lord, 
dost thou not care that my sister hath left me to serve 
alone?” Irreverent woman! Her words were most 
bitter—her murmuring was at the Author of all her 
blessings—she reproved God. 

3. Anxiety implies unbelief, the greatest of all sins. 
Mark this phrase—“ Lord, dost thou not care?” How 
apt this language! When we use undue care, it argues 
our doubt of God’s care. If we were satisfied that 
God cared for us, how could we be unduly anxious for 
ourselves? Every troubled heart cries, “Lord, dost 
not thou care?” that is, thou dost not care. Such 
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anxious frames leave God out of the question. He is, 
to be sure, or may be, a God, and such, probably, in 
words, we acknowledge him; but so far as our com- 
forts are concerned, he is of no account. We feel 
much as the prophet suggested when he taunted the 
worshipers of Baal. Surely he is a God, but “he is 
gone a journey, or perchance he sleepeth.” Thus 
Martha deemed herself forgotten, and sought to arouse 
Jesus by saying, “ Dost thou not care?” 

4, Anxiety causes us to murmur atGod. She would 
not speak to Mary, but she must let out her spleen; 
and with the very worst grace directs it towards her 
Lord. That Jesus whom she adored was now, under 
the vail of her dark humor, uncomely and not revered. 
What a speech was hers to be addressed to the Savior 
of mankind! 

5. Martha’s carefulness was worldly. It was be- 
stowed upon the body. It diverted her attention from 
the soul. Jesus was principally concerned for the lat- 
ter. He was more anxious to impart to Martha the 
living bread, than he was to receive from her the bread 
which perisheth. She prevented him. He came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister. She reversed 
this order. She wished to be the minister, and was 
provoked that Mary did not join her in the ceremony. 

Not to extend this train of thought, how many Mar- 
thas there are in the world! She was, as the world 
says,a good woman. Doubtless she loved home, and 
kept her house cleanly and in order. All her frugal 
neighbors admired her, and every good housewife emu- 
lated her virtues. And truly there was cause. It is 
no small praise for any woman to be a keeper at home, 
a regulator of the family, a preserver if not a provider 
of things that can comfort these frail bodies, and make 
husbands cheerful, and their children happy. With 
all Martha’s errors, she shall be preferred to the slattern 
who lolls till high noon among greasy pots and kettles, 
lullabies a babe as filthy as her dishcloths, and mistakes 
this moping indolence for the meekness of religion. 
Whatever is said of Martha, compared with such a wo- 
man she is an angel. 

It is likely that Mary avoided both extremes. She 
was careful without anxiety, and diligent without 
worldliness. She did not neglect the Savior; yet she 
chose to sit at his feet and listen to his instructions, 
until weary with conversation, his silence should ad- 
monish her to go and prepare refreshments for his ex- 
hausted frame. 

Let the reader be warned by Martha’s errors. Learn 
especially that certain times and places bring tempta- 
tion. The kitchen and its cares exert their influence, 
If you have help to dress the food and spread the table 
for your family, there will still be many calls for pa- 
tience and forbearance. If your own hands perform 
these duties, be diligent but devotional. Let no cares 
trouble you—let no provocation irritate you—let no 
murmurs escape your lips; but with the meekness of 
religion stand in your humble lot. She who, like Mary, 
loves to sit at the feet of Jesus, has chosen that good part 
which can never be taken away from her. H. 
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THE BIBLE. 
BY G, C. CRUM. 

Tue Bible is inestimable. It is of more value than 
a universe of gold and silver. It is the gift of God, 
not the production of man. It may be warped and 
mutilated by human sophistry, but the pure word of 
God carries with it evidence of its supernal origin. 
What is of earth is earthy, and betrays its humble ori- 
gin. It always bears the stamp of human weakness— 
often of human wickedness. The Bible has nothing 
of this. It is of God, and is therefore godlike. It 
bears his image—it breathes his spirit, and tends to ex- 
alt our degraded nature to the sublime tastes and fel- 
lowships of the sanctified above. 

I have said it was the gift of God—not the reward 
of merit—but a gift in the most emphatic sense—the 
free gift of his love to the destitute and the undeser- 
ving. Weshould ever regard it in this light, and press 
it to our hearts as a most glorious boon. Several in- 
quiries here suggest themselves to which we shall rap- 
idly advert. 

The first regards the necessity of the Bible. Infidels 
have denied this. We are better, say they, without 
than with it. Upon this subject we can only general- 
ize. It has been ascertained by experience, that a 
knowledge of God—of his will—of the mode of ac- 
ceptance with him—of our duties and destiny, are es- 
sential to happiness. It has been further found that 
neither human reason, nor the light of nature, could 
make these discoveries, or conduct the mind with safety 
in these solemn inquiries, In every effort of reason, 
however bold and persevering in its researches, there is 
a feeling of want—want of light—want of first princi- 
ples—want of a solid basis upon which to build. The 
discoveries of experience, in every age, harmonize with 
this. The necessity of the Bible is therefore obvious. 
True, man can reason; but when did he ever discover, 
by a course of induction, that God is a spirit, and they 
that worship him, must worship him in spirit and in 
truth? Hecan reason; but when did he ever argue out 
that to fear God and keep his commands is the whole 
duty of man? Yes, he can reason; but when did he 
ever arrive at the sublime and interesting conclusion, 
that God so loved the world, that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him might not 
perish, but have everlasting life? All this is plain with 
the Bible before me; but remove it, and all is darkness. 
Like the hapless mariner, who has lost his helm and 
compass, I am left to drive with every wind, and drift 
with every current, until I founder and for ever perish. 

The present purity and incorruptness of the Bible 
is a question of importance. Is this the same revela- 
tion, then, that was made so many centuries ago? I 
answer yes, without hesitance. Mautability is a strong 
characteristic of all things around us; but we have 
ample proof that God’s word has suffered no essential 
change. T'ake the Old Testament. The silence of 
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the Jews, who would at once have discovered and ex- 
posed it, proves that it has not been altered by the 
Christians. If the Jews had attempted an alteration 
prior to the Christian era, they would first and princi- 
pally have expunged whatever reflected disgrace upon 
their private and national character. But nothing like 
this has been done. On the contrary, their public and 
private vices are laid bare—their ingratitude—their in- 
fidelity—their ignorance—their idolatries, are facts re- 
corded by themselves, without any attempt to soften or 
palliate. In fine, the silence of their prophets, of 
Christ and his apostles, proves that they attempted no 
alteration. 

Take the New Testament. We have the most 
abundant testimony, in the language of an acute au- 
thor, that the contents of its several books are the same 
now that they were in the two first centuries. The 
subsequent multiplication of copies, the silence of its 
enemies, and the agreement of all the manuscripts ex- 
tant, prove that no material corruption has ever taken 
place. 

The Bible is God’s book. He ever has and ever will 
preserve its purity. Pope, priest, and devil have es- 
sayed to destroy it. Error has prevailed, passion has 
raged, the fires of persecution have been kindled, al- 
most all the literature of antiquity has perished, but the 
Bible still lives and triumphs. Like a mightly rock 
amid the ocean, it lifts its head high above the billows, 
defying alike the waves that dash at its base, and the 
tempest that roars around its summit. A miracle it is, 
that amid the change and desolation that has swept the 
world for successive ages, the Bible has not been lost. 
But its Author guards it—he presides in high authority 
over the revolutions of earth; and while thrones crum- 
ble, and generations pass away, proclaims, “All flesh 
is grass, and all the glory of man as the flower of grass. 
The grass withereth, the flower fadeth, but the word of 
the Lord endureth for ever.” 

And now what is the design of the Bible? Why 
was it given? Not to be the subject of jest or specu- 
lation. The inspiration that kindles upon its pages, 
and burns along its lines, was not designed to feed the 
flame of party sectarian strife, but in a measure to be 
transferred to the soul, from whence it is to rise in 
flames of love, and there burn until its fires shall con- 
sume all the remaining dross of sin. Why was it giv- 
en? The answer of St. Paul is beautiful and apposite. 
“All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction in righteousness.” It makes us acquainted 
with the Divine character, and our relations to him. It 
reveals our lost condition by sin, and the method of 
recpvery by a system of atonement. It sheds light 
upon the path of duty, and points us upward to im- 
mortality. It reproves of sin—it imparts instruction 
for the practice of virtue; and thus, with its varied rev- 
elations, is eminently promotive of the holiness and fe- 
licity of man. It is a light unto his feet to guide him 
in the way of peace—a fountain whose refreshing 
streams follow him through ali the windings of his 
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earthly pilgrimage—a great rock, casting its shadow 
over the sultry wastes of life, where, weary and heavy 
laden, he may find repose. Thrice blessed he who 
makes it his counselor and guide—who bows to its au- 
thority with a meek and docile spirit. He will realize | 
that it is a store-house of heavenly wisdom, where he) 
may furnish himself for every good work. In the dark | 
days of sorrow, it will minister to his comfort, and gild 
the bleak winter scene of earthly calamity with the 
hopes and the prospects of an everlasting heaven. 
*“O may these heavenly pages be 
My ever dear delight ; 


And still new beauties may I see, 
And still increasing light!” 





I cannot but advert here to that godlike institution | 
which proposes the bestowment of a Bible upon every | 
individual of our species. ‘The present is a remarkable | 
age. It is distinguished by the most brilliant schemes. 
of benevolence. Men are devising liberal things in| 
every department of society, and associations are every- | 
where forming for the diffusion of scientific and relig- | 
ious knowledge. Among them I regard one as pre- 
eminent—this is the Bible society; and it stands first | 
in the scale of human beneficence. 

If you will permit me, Mr. Editor, I will mention 
two motives which should stimulate the efforts of this 
association. 

The first is the moral grandeur of the enterprise. It} 
contemplates the universal diffusion of the Scriptures. 
This is no common-place undertaking. The thought | 
originated in heaven, and it began to be carried into} 
practice by men, of whom the world was not worthy. | 
True, there are other important and liberal movements, | 
other schemes, which command the admiration of the! 
world; but none may compare with this. ‘They are | 
important—this most important. They twinkle like | 
stars—this shines like a sun. Is it glorious to free a} 
nation from the chains of bondage—to snatch the pale | 
son of sorrow from iron-handed oppression? OQ, it is 
far more glorious to spread the holy Scriptures over the’ 
land, that, by its instrumentality, the ignorant may be’ 
instructed, the erring restored, and guilty thousands di- | 
rected and encouraged in their search after mercy. | 
Archimedes, the great philosopher, said, “Give me} 
where to stand, and I will move the world.” But the) 
Bible society has feund where to stand—it stands upon 
the unchanging faithfulness of God. The Bible is the! 
lever—the promise of God the fulcrum. It is now | 
moving the world, and, resting where it does, shall con-| 
tinue to move it until the very pillars of darkness shall | 
rive asunder and fall, and the Bible throw its regenera- 
ting light upon the darkness of every nation, and the 
gloom of every mind. 

To be stimulated, we should ponder the wants of the 
destitute. And are any destitute of the Bible? Yes, 
thousands. I donot speak of the destitution of Asia, or | 
even Africa blasted as she is by the winds of her own | 
deserts, and the still deadlier siroc of human cruelty, but | 
of our own free and happy state. I blush to say that) 
thousands of our own state have no Bible. And now. 
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tell me not they do not want it. Does he want bread 
who is starving? Does he want water who is perish- 
ing with thirst? Then do they want the Bible who are 
destitute of it. Wantit! They are perishing without 
it—O, they are perishing without it! They have no 
hope, no happiness, no heaven. ‘They are without 
God and without Christ in the world; and this is not 
far distant over the wide seas, where our charities can- 
not reach them, but nearerhome—around us. By our 
very side men are perishing for lack of knowledge, and 
plunging body and soul into the torments of a ruined 
eternity. O, with what unwearied industry should we 
give ourselves to the work of circulating the Scriptures, 
prompted by the wants of the needy, the love of souls, 
and the rewards of eternity! And these efforts shall 
be successful. “My word,” says God, “that goeth 
forth out of my mouth, shall not return unto me void, 
but it shall accomplish that which I please, and prosper 
in the thing whereto I sent it.” 
Cincinnati, March, 1842. 


THE ONLY SON. 

“Tne only son of his mother, and she was a widow.” 
Who has not felt the touching pathos of these few 
words? When we see the lifeless form of the “only 
son” stretched upon the bier, our sympathies are all 
called forth for her who in this sad blow appears bereft 
of every earthly comfort. Around “the only son of 
his mother, and she a widow,” we know that the ten- 
derest affections of the human heart have twined them- 
selves with the strength of a “three-fold cord that is 
not easily broken.” We involuntarily associate with 
the image of an only son all that is affectionate, re- 
spectful, kind, dutiful, and we almost unconsciously in- 
dulge the expectation that he is the comfort and sup- 
port in his manhood of her who has been the faithful 
nurse of his infancy, the guide of his youth, and the 
counselor of maturer years. Are our expectations al- 
ways realized? Are they often realized? 

I know an “only son of his mother, and she a wid- 
ow.” Early had the fond expectations of married life 
been blasted. While their first born was yet a lisping 
prattler, she was called to resign the best beloved of her 
heart to Him from whom she had received him. With 
the Christian’s hope and faith, and with the Christian’s 
resignation, too, she bore her loss. For heavenly con- 
solation, she turned to her Bible and her God; for 
earthly comfort, her heart turned to him who was the 
miniature image of what she had lost. 

Who can appreciate the melting tenderness, the un- 
wavering devotions, the untold yearnings of a mother, 
as she presses to her bosom the first, and last, and only 
pledge of the love of him, in whom her young heart 
had laid up all its earthly treasures, and he gone to 
“that bourne whence no traveler returns ?” 

With what cheerful assiduity did she labor that all 
his wants might be supplied. With all a mother’s fond 
pride, how did she struggle that her scanty resources 
should not affect his comfort. I love t’ wink of the 
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noble devotion with which, day after day, and year after 
year, she used the most unremitted exertions in those 
few avocations open to woman, that she might clothe, 
feed, and educate her only son, 

Nor was she satisfied with providing only for that part 
which perishes. The immortal soul received her care. 
The sacred Volume was the familiar subject of study 
and comment. He loved to sit at her feet and listen to 
the words of Divine inspiration, And she led him to 
God in prayer. Often and often was the soft hand laid 
lightly upon his little head, as she besought the bles-| 
sing of his Father in heaven upon this her only son.| 
Often and often did she plead that He who “took little 
children in his arms and blessed them,” would make 
this dear one a lamb of his flock. And often did the, 
solitude of her chamber and the loneliness of her pil-| 
low witness her wrestlings with God, that he might be 
made an heir of everlasting salvation. 

Were her prayers answered? “He who planted the 
ear, shall he not hear?” When did the prayer of faith 
and submission ascend in vain? 

Joyful was that mother’s heart, joyful beyond all) 
earthly joy, when yet in the morning of his days he 
enlisted under the banner of the great Captain of his 
salvation. And when kneeling beside her, he first re- 
ceived the sacred symbols of the crucified body and 
blood of his Redeemer, she cried with Simeon of old, 
“«‘ Now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine 
eyes have seen thy salvation.” 

Can there be a dark side to such a picture? Alas! 
for human frailty. The sunken rock upon which many : 
a mother has wrecked much of earthly comfort at least, 
wounded her. She loved too well. ‘T'oo assiduous, 
too devoted, too careful, his comfort too much her study ; 
he learned to think himself the first object of consider- 
ation. O! how does this sap the foundation of much 
that is valuable, that lays at the root of peace of mind, 
to say no more. 

She implanted principles of unswerving integrity, but 
how was their lustre dimmed by little omissions. He 
loved her, but how was this love manifested? By re- 
gard for her wishes? By respectful and kind atten- 
tions? He consoled himself for the neglect of pres- 
ent duty by promising to return at some future time all 
he owed her. When fortune smiled, what pleasure it 
would give him to maintain her who had so long sup- 
ported him. 

But I would not make my sketch too accurate. I 
would rather others should look around and observe the 
conduct of those who have been too much the objects 
of solicitude, and thence derive a lesson. 

Is it not reversing the order of nature, for the parent 
to look up to the child?’ To be guided by his opinion 
before experience has given wisdom? What must be 
the effect of such a course? He who is thus the ob- 
ject of a silent and unconscious flattery, can scarcely 
resist its influence. He cannot be expected long to 
obey one, to whom he is taught to consider himself su- 
perior! Who has not witnessed self-sufficiency, dis- 
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spectful language, and a total neglect of those little rev- 
erential and affectionate attentions that a widowed 
mother, above all, has a right to expect, nay, to de- 
mand, in return for the ten thousand sacrifices she has 
cheerfully made. 

O! mothers, why will you, by too much tenderness, 
sow with your own hand those seeds that can produce 
nought but the piercing thorns of mortified pride and 
wounded affection? Why will you refuse to wield that 
sceptre which God himself has placed in your hand? 
You cannot throw it aside without sinning, nor can you 
fail, by so doing, to bring sorrow upon yourselves and 
,those you love. You have only to read your Bible to 
learn that God has commanded you to govern your 
children, O! that they might feel the sin of disobedi- 
ence! QO! that parents could feel that God has dele- 
gated to them authority, for the proper use of which 
they are responsible to him. 

Have any of my readers been so happy as never to 
have seen a professing Christian, leading a moral life, a 





| regular worshiper in the temple of the Lord, obscuring 


the lustre of his Christian character, and becoming a 
stumbling-block to others, by a want of filial piety? 

O! that all such would arouse to a Christian sense 
of their duty to their parents, “that their language 
might be respectful, their actions dutiful, and their 
whole behavior such that they might not increase the 
burden and care of their lives, but prove a comfort and 
a blessing to them.”— Mother's Magazine. 
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THE MEDIATOR. 

By sin man brought himself under the Divine dis- 
pleasure, and without a Mediator must have perished 
for ever. Christ undertook to reconcile the parties at 
variance; and in order to effect this, an atonement was 
to be made for man. That he might make a suitable 
atonement, it became necessary for him to assume our 
nature. This he accomplished in the fullness of time ; 
but in that assumption he did not partake of the de- 
pravity that is common to the nature of man. While, 
then, he is without sin, and in possession of every ex- 
cellence to which human nature could be exalted, he is 
“God over all and blessed for ever.” Thus he pos- 
sesses all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, and 
is a proper Mediator, not only on account of the holi- 
ness and dignity of his character, but also because he 
partakes of the nature of each of the parties at vari- 
ance. Embracing the Divine and human nature in his 
character, he can lay his hand equally upon both; and 
thus God and man meet in him and become reconciled 
to ‘each other. 

When he came to the world as our Mediator, he 
made no ostentatious parade, no proud ambitious dis- 
play; but his compassion carried him far beyond the 
ordinary bounds of philanthropy and love. While, in 
the usual exhibitions of human charity, our gifts are 
laid on the altar of Christian zeal and kindness, enough 








respect, bursts of ungoverned temper leading to disre- 





is reserved for convenience and comfort; but He who 
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“‘was rich, for our sakes became poor.” He laid aside 
his glory, and denied himself the enjoyment of the 
things he had created, until he became more destitute 
than the lower orders of the animated creation. Hence 
the exclamation, ‘‘The foxes have holes, and the birds 
of the air have nests, but the Son of man hath not! 
where to lay his head.” 

While it is too common for man to neglect the 
wretched, the poor, and the fallen, and they are left to 
drag out a miserable existence, without sympathy or 
aid, Christ manifested a different spirit. Guilty, wretch- 
ed, and degraded man was the object of his pity; and 
he turned away from the attraction of unfallen be- 
ings—from cherubim and seraphim, to bestow his bles- 
sings on the fallen family of man. But the heavenly 
hosts followed him with wonder and adoration down 
to earth; and the lowly shepherds of Bethlehem heard 
them praising God, and saying, “Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men.” 

Man may relieve a friend in distress, while he has 
very little sympathy for the miseries of an enemy; but 
Christ endured privation, almost every kind of indigni- 
ty, and even death itself for his enemies, And in the 
clesing scenes of his persecution and suffering, he dis- 
played such forbearance, mercy, and magnanimity as'| 
the universe has never equaled. When assailed by | 
prejudice and falsehood—when buffeted and spit upon— 
when scourged and arrayed in the habiliments of mock. 
royalty—when nailed to the cross, and derided as a vile. 
imposter, his patience and forbearance never forsook | 





him. While the convulsions of the earth opened the | 


graves of saints, and burst asunder her massy rocks— | 
while powers celestial and infernal gazed upon him in. 
overwhelming awe and astonishment—when the sun 
was made to cease his shining, and the wrath of God 
was ready to be revealed fiom heaven against the mur-| 
derers, his prayer for mercy shielded them—he stayed | 
the sword of Divine justice from the guilty. And he) 
quieted the confusion of nature; and when he cried, 
“Tt is finished,” he healed the wide breach between) 
man and his God, so making peace betwixt earth and| 
heaven. He was taken from the cross to the tomb; but! 
beyond the appointed period for his exaltation, the pow- | 
ers of darkness could not confine him. 
“ Soon his triumphal chariot wheels 
Ascend the lofty skies; 
While broke beneath his powerful cross, 
Death’s iron sceptre lies.” 
And now in heaven “he ever liveth to make interces- 
sion for us.” The blessings that.accrue to man through. 
his mediation are numerous and ‘great, and they extend 
through time and eternity. Pardon of sin, regenera-| 
tion, adoption into the family of God, and entire sanc-| 
tification, are blessings he procures for his “ willing and | 
obedient” people in this life. But “a far more exceed-| 
ing and eternal weight of glory” shall be theirs in the! 
world to come. Time, with its changing seasons and 
annual blessings—the enjoyment of present good, with 
the hope of future bliss, and in fine “every good and) 
perfect gift” that we enjoy, comes from the Father of | 








lights, through the ever blessed Redeemer. | 
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Salvation is offered unto us in his great name. Let 
us then come unto God by him, that we may obtain it. 
When we do so, we shall be happy. Creation will 
appear more beautiful, fer we shall behold it in a new 
light. Then the “heavens will indeed declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament show forth his handi- 
work.” In the darkness of night we shall be tranquil; 
for no “guilty gloom.” shall rest upon the mind. 
When morning breaks around us, bright and lovely, 
it will be to us as the emblem of heaven. Amid the 
splendor of noon we will think of him who is the 
“brightness of the Father’s glory.” And the milder 
charms of evening will be more inviting; for we shall 
then be reminded of the close of life, with all its toils, 
and our entrance into the “boundless bliss of heaven.” 

A. Baker. 
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NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 

Aw aged divine at the funeral of a child said that 
“our children are not our own but are loaned to us by 
the Lord, and the love he feels for them is infinitely 
greater than the fondest parent can possibly feel or 
comprehend.” This remark struck me with peculiar 
force, and excited in my mind a train of reflections 
which I trust I shall never forget. It is a thought full 
of rapture to the pious parent: dearly as I love my 
babes, anxiously as I watch each development of char- 
acter, and fervently as I pray for their salvation, yet 
there is a Being who loves them infinitely better than 
I do; whose eye marks the forming character with 
deeper solicitude, than the most devoted mother pos- 
sibly can. This being is omnipotent; and “in his 
hands are the issues of life.” Then with what confi- 
dence, with what unwavering faith, can I implore 
Heaven’s choicest blessings to rest upon my children, 
praying that his Holy Spirit may breathe upon them, 
that his love may occupy the first place in their young 
hearts, and that living or dying they may be his for 
ever. 

But there is one thought connected with this doc- 
trine, of startling interest. I have been so situated as 


|to be compelled to place my infant in the arms of a 


nurse that she might supply to it the place of a mother, 
and with a mother’s tenderness attend to all its wants. 
Now if this nurse had treated with harshness and 
severity the babe I committed to her care; or if through 
mistaken or pretended love she had gratified all its 
desires; if instead of giving it wholesome food, suited 
to its constitution, she had indulged it in eating only 
sweetmeats, thereby endangering its health and life, 
would not my anger be kindled? ‘Though she had en- 
treated me with tears to permit her to retain the object 
of her charge, I would have snatched my darling from 
her arms as from a devouring beast, to place it in more 
prudent keeping. 

The Lord has intrusted me with two dear children; 
but they are not properly my own—they are only com- 
mitted to my care by their heavenly Father, who 
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feels for them more than maternal love. He has re- 
quired me to be their nurse, guardian, and teacher—he 
has given me instructions in his holy word how he 
would have them trained; and his will therein revealed 
is to be my guide in all my conduct towards them. I 
am not at liberty to treat them as my caprice might 
dictate, as their wishes might demand, or as imperious 
fashion might require. Their heavenly Father cannot 
be deceived, but marks with a jealous eye all my deal- 
ings towards them. If, in attempting to correct the 
faults or allay the fretfulness of childish humor, I should 
reprove and correct with angry tongue and cruel hand, 
and continue in such a course, so as to blunt all the 
finer sensibilities of their nature, blast in the bud every 
tender affection, and crush every gentle virtue, would I 
not, by such a course, incur the just displeasure of the 
holy One? or if, through mistaken tenderness, I indulge 
them in unbridled’ liberty—suffer them to follow the 
dictates of depraved nature, without endeavoring to 
eradicate from their young hearts each plant of nox- 
ious growth—neglecting to use my exertions to train 
them up in the way they should go—to water and cul- 
tivate every grace—in short, should I fail to employ 
every reasonable means in my power to train them for 
usefulness here and happiness hereafter—for such neg- 
lect of duty would not the anger of the Lord be kin- 
dled against me? and might I not justly fear his judg- 
ments would be inflicted on me, either in my own per- 
son, or in the persons of my children? I think it pro- 
bable that the Divine Being has permitted thousands 
of children to be torn from the arms of their agenized 
parents by resistless death, for no other reason than that 
those parents were recreant in their duty towards their 
children. The Lord, out of compassion and love for 
his innocent ones, removes them from under the pro- 
tection and influence of parents, where, to remain, 
would be ruinous to their souls. O, for wisdom to di- 
rect, for ability to perform, and for perseverance to ac- 
complish the pleasing, the fearful task of training young 
immortals for heaven! CynrTuia. 


—nn® e@ Bien 


THE POPE’S RETORT. 

INGRATITUDE in a superior, is very often nothing 
more than the refusal of some unreasonable request; 
and if the patron does too little, it is not unfrequently 
because the dependant expects too much, A certain 
Pope, who had been raised from an obscure situation, 
to the apostolic chair, was immediately waited upon by 
a deputation sent from a small district, in which he had 
formerly officiated as cure. It seems that he had prom- 
ised the inhabitants that he would do something for 
them if it should ever be in his power; and some of 
them now appeared before him, to remind him of his 
promise, and also to request that he would fulfill it, by 
granting them fwo harvests in every year! He acceded 
to this modzsi request, on condition that they should go 
home iminediately, and so adjust the almanac of their 
own particular district, as to make every year of their 
register consist of twenty-four calendar months. 








Original. 
THE SABBATH. 

We all know that Sunday is one seventh equal di- 
vision of time. We all know that time is the basis of 
life, as it also is of death and of eternity. In life, in 
death, and in eternity, we all have an equal stake. 
Though our life may be shorter or longer than that of 
another, yet, as to its ultimate and full value—the sal- 
vation of the soul—it is equal to all. Is there one who 
denies this? Is there one created being who dares to 
say that God requires more of us than we have the 
ability to perform! And this ability God supplies to us. 
Now Sunday being the seventh part of time, if not 
misused, affords to us a seventh value or proportion of 
opportunity to help ourselves towards God, and so has 
a seventh value in our endeavor after salvation. Yet. 
more, as God “set apart the seventh day,” and “blessed 
it,’ and appointed it a Sabbath of rest and of holiness, 
so by that very act and decree do we know that its 
use is not at all, neither shall be, necessary to our sec- 
ular support. There are but few exigencies, in all the 
varied life of God’s creatures, that shall render it neces- 
sary to use this sacred day, this holy time, to the con- 
servation of our life, or even of our comfort. And 
even these instances, this necessity, we must believe we 
have superinduced upon ourselves, by some train of 
previous sin, which has worked out this natural conse- 
quence of disadvantage to us, and for which we should 
all the time repent, and pray for the remission of a fur- 
ther penalty. And yet the instances which I have 
mentioned are not of deliberate Sabbath breaking, but 
of what we deem necessity, to extreme cases, That 
we tend the sick, comfort the afflicted, and “go about 
doing good,’’ we have the authority of Christ’s exam- 
ple, as well as precept. We know that the appropri- 
ate use of the day is attendance on preaching, prayer, 
holy reading, and meditation; and by this improve- 
ment of the day—to its specific appointment of a Sab- 
bath—it shall far outbalance its proportionate value of 
a seventh to our hoping and our gaining—verily it shall 
in some measure commute and cover the lesser and in- 
sufficient gainings of the other six days. If we must 
not say this to ourselves in this form, yet let us not be 
so dull, so little reflective, as not to perceive that the 
influences of a well spent Sabbath do extend and 
spread themselves over the frame, and condition, and 
available agencies—in a religious sense—of the suc- 
ceeding six days, till another appointment invigorate 
our faith, and renew our strength, and may be receive 
some accumulation from preceding Sabbaths, and their 
connecting influences from week to week. And in 
how many instances could we admonish the many 
that’their Sabbath, even with church attendance, and 
other acknowledged proprieties, yet falls short of the 
decency of holiness—that holiness which we do not 
deny by the ascription, but which, alas! we often con- 
tradict and gainsay in the practice. There is far too 
much dress, and sense of dress on the Sabbath. This 
littleness obtains, even with mothers and fathers, whilst 
the grown daughter sometimes divides her vanity be- 
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twixt her clothes and herself; and though she is not 
conscious of it, the effect of these and a subdued co- 
quetry, sometimes even in God’s house, more than di- 
vides her thoughts, and renders her attendance there 
worse than were omission. She is hardly conscious of 
this, we say. We speak not bitterly, but in sorrow. 
We admire to see a beautiful young woman. We ad- 
mire to see her well dressed—it is suitable and proper. 
Both of these*perhaps she can be, and go to Church, 
too, without calling for our rebuke. But finery is so 
out of place in a temple inscribed to the Most High, 
that disgust is the first impression, and charity, per- 
haps, a second allowance. ‘The dress should be very 
plain at Church, not affectedly so, though; for it is no 
place in which to sport any form of sin. We have 
often thought the Spanish Domino,* viewed as a dress 
alone, is the most becoming and the most suitable of 
any for the Sabbath dress. At least, if it does not 
eradicate vanity, by shrouding it from others, it pre- 
vents the mischief of diverting attention, and exciting 
the desire of like frivolous, and may be, the worse pas- 
sion of envy in those less able to pluck on to a like sin, 
&c., &e. 

The deportment of the young is more or less con- 
formed to the scale of their dress. There is no ill na- 
ture, but the most perfect sincerity in our observations. 
Will any person believe another sincerely pious, who 
goes to Church bedecked as for a show—of which the 
elaborate toilet even should have cost an hour’s time, 
and much reflection and arrangement? And how does 
the young gentleman look at all this? Is he himself 
in a position to object?’ If he have o good sense of 





truth, can he also say he has no sense of se/f when too! 
much dressed? We especially speak of the impropri-| 
ety of much dress for this occasion. This is our ad-| 
monition to the young whilst within the walls of the| 
Church. And if, by chattings and gallantries on the | 
way home, and by light and irreverent topics when | 
there, the day is violated and profaned, their succeeding | 
week will not be as happy for it. At least no influ-| 
ence will extend from it to protect and guard them | 
against the vivacious and indiscreet tendencies of | 
youth. And we admonish them that it Je not so/| 
’Tis not the young alone, amongst the decent classes’ 
of society, who are Sabbath breakers. Their sin of | 
vanity is perhaps less unholy than is the sin in those! 
of riper age, of a deliberate and calculating avarice, 
which seeks occasion and furtherance on this holy day. 
But no furtherance shall it find, but the direct contra- | 
ry; for although the disadvantage is neither immediate | 
nor apparent, yet is it so arranged in the providence of 
God, that the Sabbath worker is allying himself to 
causes which, in the chain of events—in the four-fold 
web of life—either in the physical, the moral, the in- 
tellectual, or the spiritual—or in the combination of 
some, or of all these together—that his impious deed 





* The Domino, as worn in Spain and other Catholic coun- 
tries, is a large loose over garment, fitted with a vail or a head- 
piece, shrouding and enveloping the whole person, and is inva- 
riably of black. 
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shall work him disaster, and hindrance, and annoy, and 
if he repent not, consternation and woe; for he who is 
wanting to his own soul on the Sabbath, shall hardly 
be faithful to it on any other day. How many classes 
are yet unrebuked! The children about their parents’ 
knees shall suffer for it, if their parents keep them not 
in the measure of reverence which they owe to this day 
above all other days. And the old—the absolutely 
old—if they are not right in this particular—if experi- 
ence and the telling of time has not admonished them, 
neither would they be taught, “though one should rise 
from the dead.” Of the railer, the rioter, the scoffer, 
we have spoken not. They are the outlaws of society, 
as they seem to be the castaways of grace; and their 
unthrift course makes itself apparent in no way more 
strikingly than in that of Sabbath breaking. We 
would wish them to reflect, that as the wrath of God 
should have been stayed on the wicked cities of old, for 
ten’s sake, so, in their course of iniquity, let the Sab- 
bath alone be excepted from their days of sinning, and 
perhaps for seven’s sake, they may in God’s mercy yet 
be saved! MENTORIA. 
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ABYSSINIAN CUSTOMS. 

Tuerr manner of dancing consists rather in the mo- 
tion of the shoulders and head than in that of the legs 
or feet. When several dance at a time, they move 
round in a ring. The men jump a great height at 
times, while the women sink down by degrees, making 
motions with the head, shoulders, and breast, until they 
nearly squat on the ground. They afterwards spring 
up in a lively manner, and go round as before. 

The Abyssinians, while they profess to be rigid fol- 
lowers of the Christian faith, are yet ignorant of the 
greater part of its precepts; which arises chiefly from 
the want of a good example being shown to them by 
those of the superior class. The heads of their clergy 
are in general the greatest drinkers in the whole country, 
and at feasts, the quantity of raw meat which they con- 
sume, and the ravenous manner in which they devour 
it, exceeds all belief; indeed, they behave more like 
drunken beasts, when in company, than civilized beings. 

Notwithstanding the libertine conduct of the Abys- 
sinians, they strictly keep all their fasts, which are very 
numerous, and on those days never eat or drink till 
about three o’clock in the afternoon, which time they 
compute by measuring so many lengths of the foot giv- 
en by the shade of the body on level ground. This, 
indeed, is the only way in which they keep time in 
Abyssinia. ‘heir great Lent, which commences in 
February, lasts fifty-six days. Their years are called 
after the four evangelists—that of John is the leap- 
year. ‘They reckon the number of years from the cre- 
ation of the world to the birth of Christ, five thousand 
five hundred; and from the birth of Christ to the pres- 
ent time, one thousand eight hundred and five; the lat- 
ter being about nine years short of our time. The ad- 
ministering of the holy sacrament is quite a public cer- 
emony. After receiving it, they place their hands to 
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their mouths, and go their way; nor will they on any 
consideration spit that day, even if a fly by chance be 
drawn into the mouth by their breath, which at other 
times would occasion them to vomit, as they detest a 
fly; and many will not even eat or drink what a fly 
has been found in. 

On passing a church mounted, they alight from their 
horse or mule, and kiss the gateway or tree in front, 
according to the distance they are at when passing; 
and if at a distance, they take up a stone, and throw it 
upon a heap, which is always found on the road oppo- 
site to the church. In Abyssinia, a traveler, who sees 
in the wildest deserts large piles of stones, might be led 
to attribute the custom to the same motive which occa- 
sions similar piles to be found in Arabia, where some 
one has been killed and buried, and all who knew him, 
as they pass, throw a stone on his grave; but this is 
not the case here, ‘those stones being thrown there by 
Christians, who know that the nearest church lies op- 
posite to the spot: and on this account an Abyssinian 
traveler, when he sees such a pile of stones, knows 
that he is opposite to a church, and, in consequence, 
kisses the pile, and adds another stone to the heap. 
The priests are numerous beyond belief. 

There are priests and deacons, who go about to the 
different towns, or residences of chiefs, where they find 
employment in teaching children to read. Their school 
is held generally in a church-yard, or in some open 
place near it, sometimes before the residence of the 
master, and in that case, during the rains, they are all 
crowded up in a small dark hut, learning prayers by 
word of mouth from the master, instead of from a book. 
When a boy is somewhat advanced in learning, he is 
made to teach the younger ones. However few the 
scholars, the master has in general great trouble with 
them, and, in addition to the ordinary punishments, num- 
bers are constantly obliged to be kept in irons. The 
common way of punishing scholars is as follows: the 
schoolmaster stands over them with a wax taper, which 
cuts as severely as a whip, while five or six boys pinch 
the offender's legs and thighs; and if they spare him, 
the master gives them a stroke with the taper; but the 
correction considered most effective for these young 
Abyssinian rogues, is that of having irons put upon 
their legs for many months together, which in one in- 
stance I knew, proved fatal. It was a grown Agow 
boy, about thirteen years of age, who had more than 
once contrived to get his irons off, and desert from the 
school; for which the master, by desire of the parents, 
put so heavy a pair of irons upon his ankles, that he 
found it impossible to get them off: and this enraged 
him so much, that he drew his large knife, cut his 
own throat, and soon afterwards expired. 

FUNERAL CEREMONIES. 

The priests came, and the customary prayers were 
read, and my poor child was carried away to be buried, 
his mother following in a distracted manner. After 
the funeral, the people returned to my house, and when 
they had cried for a half an hour, I begged they would 
leave off, and let me have a little rest, as I found my- 








self unwell. They complied, and left me with only a 
few friends; but in a few minutes, the people of Anto- 
la, my acquaintances, hearing of my misfortunes, came 
flocking, and began their cry; and I was obliged to sit 
and hear the name of my dead boy repeated a thous- 
and times, with cries that are inexpressible, whether 
feigned or real. Though no one had so much reason 
to lament as myself, I could never have shown my grief 
in so affected a manner, though my heart felt much 
more. 

Before the cry was over, the people with devves were 
standing in crowds about my house, striving who 
should get in first; and the door was entirely stopped 
up, till at last my people were obliged to keep the en- 
trance clear by force, and let only one at a time into 
the house. Some brought twenty or thirty cakes of 
bread, some a jar of maze, some cooked victuals, fowls 
and bread, some a sheep, &c.; and in this manner I 
had my house filled so full, that I was obliged to go out 
into the yard until things were put in order, and sup- 
per was ready. The head priest came with a jar of 
maze and a cow. What neighbors and acquaintances 
bring in the manner above mentioned, is called devves. 
The bringers are all invited to eat with you; they talk 
and tell stories, to divert your thoughts from the sor- 
rowful subject; they force you to drink a great deal; 
but I remarked, that, at these cries, when the relatives 
of the deceased become a little tranquil in their minds, 
some old woman, or some person who can find no one 
to talk to, will make a dismal cry, saying, “O, what a 
fine child! and is he already forgotten?” This puts the 
company into confusion, and all join in the cry, which 
perhaps will last half an hour, during which the ser- 
vants and common people standing about will drink all 
the maze, and when well drunk, will form themselves 
into a gang at the door, and begin their cry; and if 
their masters want another jar of maze to drink, they 
must pour it out themselves, their servants being so 
drunk that they cannot stand. In this manner they 
pass away a day, without taking rest. 

I must say, however, that the first part of the funer- 
al is very affecting: and the only fault I can find is, 
that they bury the dead the instant they expire. If a 
grown person of either sex, or a priest, is by them 
when they expire, the moment the breath departs, the 
cries and shouts which have been kept up for hours 
before, are recommenced with fury; the priests read 
prayers of forgiveness while the body is washed, and 
the hands put across one another upon the lower part 
of the belly, and tied to keep them in that position, the 
jaws tied as close as possible, the eyes closed, the two 
great toes tied together, and the body is wrapped in a 
clean cloth and sewed up, after which the skin called 
meet, the only bed an Abyssinian has to lie upon, is 
tied over the cloth, and the corpse laid upon a couch 
and carried to the church, the bearers walking at a slow 
pace. According to the distance of the house from the 
church, the whole route is divided into seven equal 
parts; and when they come to the end of every sev- 
enth part, the corpse is set down, and prayers of for- 
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giveness offered to the Supreme Being for the deceased. 
Every neighbor helps to dig the grave, bringing his own 
materials for the purpose, and all try to outwork one 
another. Indeed, when a stranger happens to die 
where he has no acquaintances, numbers always flock 
to assist in burying him; and many of the townspeo- 
ple will keep an hour’s cry, as if they had been related. 

There is no expense for burying, every one assisting 
his neighbor, as I have above mentioned. But the 
priests demand an exorbitant sum, from those who 
have property, for prayers of forgiveness; and I have 
seen two priests quarreling over the cloth of a poor 
dead woman, the only good article she had left. If a 
man dies and leaves a wife and child, the poor woman 
is drained of the last article of value she possesses, to 
purchase meat and drink for those priests, for six 
months after her misfortune, otherwise they would not 
bestow a prayer upon her husband, which would dis- 
grace her and render her name odious amongst the 
populace. In this manner I have known many fami- 
lies ruined. An Agow servant of Mr. Coffin’s, who 
had been left behind with me on account of ill health, 
died at Chelicut where he had formerly taken a wife; 
and the little wages he had saved had enabled him and 
his wife to keep a yoke of oxen, she having a piece of 
land of her own. Knowing the land to be very poor, 
and the great regard he had for his master, I was in- 
duced to give a fat cow and a jar of maze to the priests, 
to pray for the poor man’s soul. This they took, and 
the poor woman made what corn she had into bread 
and beer for them; after which they refused to keep 
their weekly fetiart (prayers of forgiveness) for one 
month, unless she paid them more; to complete which, 
and to satisfy these wretches, she was obliged to sell 
her two oxen; and the poor woman was again reduced 
to work and labor hard with the pickaxe.—Life and 
Adventures of Nathaniel Pearce. 


THE INFANT SMILE. 
Tart smile affords a transient gleam, 
Of purity and bliss supreme, 

That once in Eden bloomed ; 

Ere bright perfection fled from earth, 
And sin and sorrow marked our birth, 
Or death his power assumed. 


If thou shouldst hasten to the tomb, 

Sweet innocent! who’d dare to doom 
Thy soul to endless woe; 

When Christ declares, in words of love, 

“Of such consists the world above,” 
Enough for us to know. 


It would be hard indeed to part 

With thee, sweet treasure of my heart! 
To me so kindly given; 

Yet, if that smile in death should sleep, 

I would not in despondence weep, 
It must awake in heaven! R. 8. 
2 
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THE GREEK CLASSICS.—NO., VI. 


BY GEO. WATERMAN, JR. 


— 


SIMONIDES—THEOG NIS—PHOCYLIDES—PINDAR. 
SrmonipeEs was born in the island of Ceos, (or Cos, 
now Coos,) B, C. 556, Of his history we know but 
little. He seems to have been frequently employed by 
the different Grecian states, as an ambassador both be- 
tween themselves and foreign powers. He was highly 
respected by all who could appreciate true genius. At 
Athens he was on terms of intimacy with the tyrant* 
Hipparchus. He enjoyed many honors from Pausa- 
nius the Spartan general; and was esteemed a friend 
and confidant by Hiero I, King of Syracuse. At the 
court of Hiero he was ever a welcome guest. That 
monarch most highly valued his talents, both as a poet 
and a diplomatist. It is related that on a certain occa- 
sion, as Hiero was about to engage in a battle with 
Theron, King of Agrigentum, Simonides acted the 
part of mediator, and succeeded in reconciling these 
two sovereigns at the very moment when their respec- 
tive armies were about to join in battle. 

It was during one of his visits to the Sicilian court, 
that Hiero inquired of him concerning the nature of 
God. The poet requested one day for deliberation on 
the subject. On the following day the King repeated 
the question. Simonides asked for two days longer. 
At each subsequent interrogation he doubled the time 
of the preceding. At length the astonished monarch, 
lost in wonder at the novelty of his procedure, asked 
the reason. “Because,” replied the poet, “the longer I 
reflect on the subject, the more obscure does it appear 
to me to be.” 

We need not wonder at this answer, when we reflect 
that Simonides was a pagan. It is true, the light of 
nature does teach the existence of one Supreme Being. 
Many of his attributes also are distinctly visible in the 
creation and government of the natural world. But 
these traces of the Divine power, wisdom, and benevo- 
lence, paganism has always buried, or at least attempt- 
edtodoso. Not liking to retain the idea of a holy God 
in their thoughts, they corrupted the knowledge which 
they possessed, and turned into midnight darkness the 
feeble rays of the light of nature. Had Simonides 
possessed the Bible, he might have told the proud Sicil- 
ian King that “God is love.” But this fact he knew 
not himself. How then could he communicate it to 
others? O, with what amazement must many a heath- 
en philosopher and poet have been struck when the 
awful and sublime realities of eternity first opened 
upon their view!—an unknown God—an unheard of 
‘eternity! How dreadful]—how inexpressibly awful 
such a situation! But to return to our subject. 

As a writer Simonides was particularly celebrated 
for the pathos and sweetness of his muse. Hence, the 
elegy was his favorite. He is said to have been victo- 





* The word “tyrant,” as used by the Greeks, simply signi- 
fied a ruler, and not necessarily a despot—in other words, it 





was not so restricted in its sense as with us. 
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rious at an Athenian contest, over Auschylus himself, 
in an elegy in honor of those who fell at Marathon. 
This doubtles$ resulted from the tenderness of feeling 
necessary in a piece of this character, and which the 
latter did not possess. 

Simonides likewise used the elegy as a plaintive song 
for the death of individuals, lamenting, with heart-felt 
pathos, the decease of those dear to him. Among these 
are the beautiful and touching verses concerning Gorgo, 
who, while dying, utters these words to her mother, 
“Remain here with my father, and become, with a hap- 
pier fate, the mother of another daughter, who may 
tend thee in thy old age.” 

Another species of writing, in which Simonides ex- 
celled, was the epigram. In this department his pen 
was eminently successful. Nor were themes wanting 
in which to employ his powers. The contests with the 
Persians afforded ample opportunity for their display. 
One of the most beautiful specimens of these was in- 
scribed on a monument erected at Thermopyle, in hon- 
or of the Spartans who perished there: “Stranger, tell 
the Lacedemonians that we are lying here in obedience 
to their laws!” 

Simonides lived to the advanced age of ninety, and, 
died at the court of his patron and friend, Hiero. He 
was the first who wrote poetry for money. Of his wri- 
tings but little remains, except fragments. 

THEOGNIS. 

Theognis was a native of Megara, and flourished 
about the year B. C. 550. He was of that class called 
Gnomic poets. On account of his political sentiments 
he was exiled from Megara, and afterwards made 
Thebes the place of his residence. He was considered 
quite a traveler—was a warm politician, and a man de- 
voted to pleasure. His poetry, like that of Hesiod, was 
committed to memory by the youth in schools. “The 
versification of Theognis is marked in general by 
rythmical fluency and metrical neatness.” He is said 
to have lived to the advanced age of eighty-eight years. 
Nothing but fragments of his writings now remain. 
The world, however, has probably lost but little in 
their destruction. 

PHOCYLIDES. 

Phocylides was also a Gnomic poet—a native of 
Miletus, and contemporary of Theognis. He was a 
philosopher as well as poet. His writings had regard 
principally to the public weal. We have, however, 
only a few fragments remaining. 

PINDAR. 

Pindar was born at Cynocephali, a town not far dis- 
tant from Thebes, and under its dominion, in the year 
520, B. C. His father’s name was Deiphantus, (or 
according to some, Scopelinus;) that of his mother 
Myrto, or Myrtis. He was early educated in all the 
literature of his age, but became especially attached to 
music and poetry. This taste he most probably ac- 
quired from his parents, one of whom, at least, (his 
father,) was a musician. His early education was in- 
trusted to females. From them he received his first 
lessons in music and poetry, to which two sister arts 

Vot. II.—28 








he afterwards devoted his whole attention. His first 
preceptress in poetry was Myrtis. Whether this was 
his own mother, or some other person by the same 
name, cannot now be ascertained. Afterwards he re- 
ceived lessons from another celebrated female—Corin- 
na. Of her history we know but little. It seems, 
however, that under her guiding hand Pindar made 
such proficiency, that he afterwards entered the poetical 
arena with her as a competitor. When he contended 
with men, even the first of his age, he was almost al- 
ways victorious. Yet not less than five times she 
proved his successful rival in different musical contests. 
The reason of this most probably was, that she wrote 
in the Baotian dialect, which the judges were more 
familiar with than the AZolic, in which Pindar usually 
composed. It is not improbable, also, that the distin- 
guished beauty of his fair rival produced a stronger im- 
pression upon them than the excellence of her poetry. 
At least, such is the almost universal opinion. Of her 
poetry nothing now remains. Pindar was also a pupil 
of Simonides. But his style is directly the opposite of 
this last named instructor. 

Although Thebes claimed him as especially hers, yet 
Pindar soon became the poet of the whole Grecian na- 
tion. His reputation was the same everywhere. “The 
fastidious Athenian was proud of the compliment paid 
to his city by a Beotian—the elegant Rhodian in- 
scribed his verses in letters of gold within the temple 
of his guardian deity; and in a later age, Alexander, 
the son of Philip, ‘bade spare the house of Pindarus’ 
when Thebes fell in ruins beneath his hands.” 

Pindar is said to have lived to the advanced age of 
eighty-six. His death was calm and peaceful. It took 
place while he was sitting in a public assembly, proba- 
bly in which some of his odes were recited, and till the 
spectators had retired, he was thought to be slumber- 
ing. The highest honors were paid to him during life, 
and after death, ~ 

As a writer, Pindar stands unrivaled among all the 
poets of antiquity, both for the boldness of his imagin- 
ation, and the variety and sweetness of his diction. 
The writers of Greece speak of him as “the man 
whose birth was celebrated by the songs and dances of 
the deities themselves in joyous anticipation of those 
immortal hymns which he was to frame in their praise.” 
Splendor was the chief characteristic of his mind. His 
very pride seems to have suggested to him that noth- 
ing but splendor was worthy of his muse. His genius, 
to use a figure of his own, was the eagle of Jove, that 
could not be severed from the sceptre and the god. 
The celebration of great actions seemed to be the chief 
object of his pen. In these it mattered but little to 
him’whether they were performed by the peasant or 
the king. Each shared alike in his eulogies. Nor did 
his commendations blind him to the faults of those he 
celebrated. The proud Hiero, upon the Sicilian throne, 
is not exempt from reproof, or above being counseled 
and admonished by the Theban bard. 

Pindar was eminently a moral poet. He stood forth 
as the champion of the religion of Greece, but not in 
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its grossest forms. He attempts on the one hand to 
defend it from the sneers of philosophers, and on the 
other to spiritualize it, and prevent its degenerating into 
mere image worship. His deities are not the gross and 
cruel beings which his predecessors had represented 
them. ‘They are just and benignant, and the all-wise 
rulers of all things. It has been supposed by many, 
and with some show of reason, that Pindar was ac- 
quainted, to some extent, with the Jewish Scriptures, 
and that many of his ideas of the Deity he derived 
therefrom. Whether this be true or not, few writers 
can be found who inculcate purer principles of moral- 
ity in all their writings. And scarcely a page of his 
can be found in which his reverence for the gods is not 
distinctly visible. 

In every species of writing he excelled. We have 
remaining, however, only a few odes which he wrote 
in celebration of the victors in the different national 
games, and hence denominated Epinikian odes. These 
number forty-five in all. From them we shall make a 
few extracts, as specimens of his style of writing. We 
quote from the translation of the Rev. C. A. Wheel- 
wright, in the London Family Classical Library. The 
first is a single stanza from one of his Olympic odes, 
showing the power of poetry even when based on fable. 

“ When from poetic tongue 
The honeyed accents fall, 
Howe’er from monstrous fiction sprung, 
They win their unsuspected way, 
And grace disguises all, 
Till some far distant day 
Render the dark illusion plain; 
Yet not to mortal lips be given 
By tales unworthy or profane 
The majesty of heaven.” 

The following, also from an Olympic ode, dissuades 
from an attempt to pry into futurity, the desire of 
which seems almost universal with fallen man. 

“Then let not vain, presumptuous man, 
Seek with unhallowed eye to scan 
Th’ irrevocable doom, 
tf clouds invest his final day, 
Or heaven shall gild with cheerful ray 
The darkness of the tomb; 
For bliss and sorrow, with alternate flow, 
Sway the uncertain tide of life below.” 

The following, from one of his Pythian odes, shows 
that human nature has not changed much since his 
day. 

“] joy that merited success 
Should all thy recent efforts bless; 
But I lament that envy’s cloud 
Must thy victorious actions shroud ; 
Yet such, they say, is man, whose fate 
By weal or woe is checkered still— 
No constant happiness his state 
Attends without approaching ill.” 

The following is part of a beautiful and highly poet- 
ical invocation to the lyre, showing its effects on gods 
and men. It constitutes, in part, an introduction to 
one of the Pythian odes. 

“QO, golden lyre! to whose harmonious string 
Apollo and the fair-haired Muses sing, 


Glad prelude which the choral train obey, 
2 








When moving in the mazy dance, 

To the sweet strains the band advance, 
Their movements guided by thy sovereign sway, 

Thine is the potent art to tame 

The lightning’s everlasting flame. 
Jove’s slumbering eagle on his sceptre laid, 
Rests with swift plume on either side displayed. 


Thy melting sounds his eyelids close 
In the dark shadows of repose, 
While his curved head and quivering back declare 
That even in sleep thy darts have entered there. 
Mars, as he listens to thy lay, 
Gives his impetuous spear to rest— 
Thy numbers charm his rage away, 
And lull to peace his stormy breast. 
Nor less are all the inmates of the sky 
Soothed by the shafts of harmony, 
Whene’er Apollo’s skillful hand 
Conducts the Muse’s sacred band.” 


We make but a single quotation more. It is a de- 
scription of Elysium. ‘The poetry, as our readers will 
all agree, is extremely beautiful. Of the sentiment it 
is not our intention here to speak. 


“Where beams of everlasting day 
Through night’s unclouded season play, 
Free from mortality’s alloy, 

The good shal! perfect bliss enjoy. 
They nor with daring hands molest 
Earth’s torn and violated breast ; 
Nor search the caverns of the main, 
An empty being to sustain; 
But with the honored gods, whose ear 
The faithful vow delights to hear, 
Shall be their tearless age of rest, 
While pangs of aspect dire distract the impious train. 


But they whose spirit, thrice refined, 
Each arduous contest could endure, 
And keep the firm and perfect mind 
From all contagion pure, 
Along the stated path of Jove 
To Saturn’s royal courts above 
Have trod their heavenly way, 
Where, round the island of the blest, 
The ocean breezes play ; 
There golden flowrets ever blow, 
Some springing from earth’s verdant breast— 
These on the lonely branches glow, 
While those are nurtured by the waves below. 
From them the inmates of these seats divine, 
Around their hands and hair the woven garlands twine.” 


SIN FORGIVEN. 


Sweet are the visions of the eve, 
That float in fancy’s eye; 

And sweet the hour when troubles leave, 
When dark afflictions fly ; 


But sweeter still the joy that flows, 
From sin forgot, forgiv’n, 

Yes, sweet the peace the sinner knows, 
Whose hopes are rais’d to heaven. 


O may the lot of him be mine, 
Whose sins are all forgiv’n, 

For whom the joys delightful shine, 
The peace that flows from heav’n. 
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Original. 
THE ONEIDAS’ APPEAL. 


The following lines were suggested by reading the address of 
the Oneida delegation to the New York Missionary Society, re- 
questing that society to manifest an interest in their behalf, 
that Congress would permit them to retain possession of the 
lands at:.he west which they then occupied. 


“Kwow ye the land” where the setting sun 
Sleeps on the blue lake’s tide— 

Where oaks their lofty branches wave, 
In lone, majestic pride? 

Or know ye where the deer bounds free, 
O’er the green, fertile plein? 

Thou such untutor’d steps may not 
By skill, by power tame. 


From that far land, by the Spirit’s guide, 
A weary way we’ve come, 
To pray that spot, with toil possess’d, 
May be our children’s home. 
Where now ye dwell, the rising sun 
Tints the Atlantic sea: ’ 
That wave once bore the Oneida’s bark, 
In nature’s artless glee. 


Then far, on its surrounding shore, 
Each glen to us was known; 

In conscious pride, we wander’d free, 
And called them all our own. 

Alas! all these were rent away— 
We sought a far-off land— 

We fled away to the setting day, 
A brave, but broken band. 


A white man came—on his fair brow 
The Spirit’s seal was set; 

Though years are fled, his honeyed words 
Live in our memory yet; 

He told us of a Being bright, 
Who curbs the angry tide; 

That he who stills the tempest’s might 
Would be the red man’s guide. 


We heard, believed, and sought the light 
That shineth from on high; 

And in our hearts it kindled bright, 
A hope that cannot die. 

He spoke of other friends afar, 
On this fair, distant isle, 

For the poor Indian sought in prayer 
The Spirit’s gracious smile. 


At last we came your face to see; 
And though with cares oppress’d, 

The red man still will pray that ye 
May be for ever bless’d. 

Nor will ye dare reject our plea, 
When sordid souls again 

Would force us from our chosen rest, 
To increase their treasur’d gain. 











We cannot go—the Spirit’s care 
Is o’er the red man’s home; 

We still would bow and worship there, 
Where first his grace was known; 

A lovely temple we will rear, 
Far in the green wood shade, 

And there our heart's best offerings pour, 
Where prayer was never made. 


And now we ask in peace to have 
Alone this Zittle spot ; 
The world is wide around us yet, 
O, wherefore may we not? EvGeEnia. 


——® @ Stine 


Original. 

GONE. 
Gong to their gracious Father’s home, 
The hues of heaven around them glowing; 
And blest, they hear the lowly tone 
Of Zion’s harps with music flowing, 
Now loud, now soft, now gently rolls 
The heavenly pean o’er their souls; 
In the pure robes of bliss arrayed, 
And roaming o’er the expanse of heaven, 
Perchance they’ll meet a brother's shade, 
Like them redeemed, like them forgiven. 


And now they’Il talk their sufferings o’er, 

Amid the bloom of Eden’s bowers, 

And joy to know that death no more 

Shall reap the grain, nor blast the flowers: 

They see before the Lamb’s white throne 

The martyr’d millions bowing down; 

And ever thus their joys increase, 

And thus their souls, to glory given, 

Shall shout and sing their great release— 

Shall swell the note that rolls through heaven. 
L. C. L. 
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THE PIOUS DEAD. 
Tue last cruel tempest has blown, 
The last passing danger is o’er, 
The last dart of Satan is thrown, 

And terror and care are no more. 


How selfish to wish for their stay 
Mid the beggarly elements here; 
Rather plume thee, my spirit, away, 
For flight to a happier sphere ; 


For a flight from the regions of pain 
To the mansions of pleasure above, 
Where no separation again 
Shall chill the pure feelings of love. 


For the last cruel tempest has blown, 
The last passing danger is o’er, 

The last dart of Satan is thrown, 
And sorrow and sin are no more! 
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THE BOWER OF PRAYER. 


ARRANGED AND HARMONIZED FOR THE REPOSITORY BY REV. T. HARRISON. 
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2 Sweet bower! where the vine and the poplar o’erspread, 5 But soon I must bid my loved bower adieu, 


Have woven their branches a roof for my head: And leave for a region that’s distant and new: 
How oft have I knelt by the evergreen there, Yet O, blessed thought! I’ve a Friend everywhere, 
And poured out my soul to my Savior in prayer. Who will, in all places, give ear to my prayer. 

3 The early sweet notes of the loved nightingale 6 His Jove and his power he will daily impart 
My hours of devotion would faithfully tell— To strengthen my mind and to gladden my heart : 
Would call me to duty, while birds in the air And when on my deathbed, he’ll be with me there, 
Sang anthems of praises as E went to prayer. And take me to heaven in answer to prayer. 

4 How sweet were the zephyrs perfumed by the pine, 7 And high in the mansions of glory and joy, 
The ivy, the balsam, the wild eglantine, My soul shall be blest with delightful employ— 
But sweeter, O sweeter the pleasures which there Be freed from all sorrow, and anguish, and care— 


I often have tasted while offering my prayer. And bask in his smile who has answered my prayer. 
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NOTICES. 


Tue Western Lancet, devoted to Medical and Surgical 
Science. Edited by Leonidas M. Lawson, M.D. May, 1842. 
Cincinnati.—This is the first number of a new monthly peri- 
odical, which ought not to fail of success. It has appeared to 
us unaccountable that Cincinnati and Ohio are without a medi- 
cal journal, while Kentucky has two, one published at Lexing- 
ton and another at Louisville. With a flourishing medical in- 
stitute, and able professors—with so many talented practitioners 
as this city boasts, we have often wondered why it wasso. We) 
are pleased to find that there will be no longer any ground for 
this query. The Lancet is an octavo of forty-eight pages. Its 
mechanical appearance is remarkably neat. This number con- 
tains mostly original articles of great merit, contributed by Drs. 
Harrison, Mussey, Rolker, (a translation from the German of 
Scheleir,) Eberle, of Indiana, and the editor. The selections 
are judicious, as far as we can appreciate them, and the biblio- 
graphical notices are valuable. 

As to the qualifications of the editor for his work, we can, 
without hesitation, say, that in regard to literature he lacks | 
nothing. He writes with great ease, and in an attractive style, | 
as some articles heretofore kindly contributed to the Repository | 
evince. His professional acquirements are also, we doubt not, 
suitable to the task he has in hand. We trust the “nterprise 
will succeed. The subscription price, three dollars per annum 
in advance, is remarkably low for a work of the kind, and suit- 
ed to the pecuniary condition of the country. 





BioGRaPHY AND PogticaLt Remains of the late Margaret 
Miller Davidson. By Washington Irving.—This has been 
before the public more than a year; but it did not immediately 
fal! under our notice. It is difficult to say whether the author 
or the subject of this biography is most known to the American 
public; not that they are peers in any sense, unless it be in 
original gifts or genius. But the extreme youthfulness of the 
Davidsons has ministered greatly to their fame, and scarcely a 
name of living writers is more fainiliar than theirs to the Amer- 
ican ear. The eldest of these, Lucretia Davidson, wrote and 
died in her childhood. Margaret was two years old at her sis- 
ter’s death. She grew up the counterpart of her senior, pour- 
ing forth strains which entranced a nation, and almost in her 
babyhood laid aside her earthly harp to join the choirs above. 
We do not hesitate to say that no example can be found in 
which two children, gifted with such personal charms, and 
mental and moral graces, sprung up in one family, and fled so 
early tothe grave. Thetheme—the biography of one of them— 
was enough to inspire dullness with enthusiasm; and no won- 
der that, under the pen of the gifted author, it forms a most 
charming book. Every reading youth in America will be sure 
to peruse it. 





Dr. Morr’s Trave.s.—This is an octavo of 450 pages, from 
the press of the Harpers. Dr. Mott is an eminent physician 
and surgeon of the city of New York. His travels were in Eu- 
rope and the east—namely, in Great Britain, Ireland, France, | 
Belgium, Holland, Prussia, Saxony, Bohemia, Austria, Bava-' 
ria, Switzerland, Lombardy, Tuscany, The Papal States, The| 
Neapolitan Dominicns, Malta, Greece, Egypt, Asia Minor, Tur- 
key, Moldavia, Wallachia,and Hungary. These journeys were 
performed between the years 1834 and 1841. In hastily glanc- | 
ing at the pages of this work, we find that it bears the stamp | 
of the author’s profession. The reader would easily divine that | 
it was written by a physician. He gives us brief notices of liv- | 
ing physicians, and professional schools, practice, etc., almost 
without number. Other matters are not neglected; and the’ 


reader will find many descriptions of natural scenery, popula- | 


tion, customs, incidents of travel, &c., all along through the re- | 
gions of his pilgrimage. The following is a specimen. It is} 
from a description of Mt. Parnassus, a name familiar to our| 
readers, as is also that of the particular object so prettily de- | 
acribed. 

“We continued our ascent up the mountain by narrow zig- | 
zag horse-paths, often precipitous and dangerous, and compel-| 
ling us to dismount and have our horses led, until at last we | 








reached a considerable table-land, or plateau, a little distance | 
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below the line of perpetual snow. Upon this plateau is situa- 
ted the famous CasTaLian spring. It is directly at the foot of 
the snow of the highest summit of Parnassus. Before we 
reached the spring we came to a considerable stream of run- 
ning water, on a pebbly bottom, and, following this up, we soon 
arrived at its source, the superb Castalian Fountain. The mo- 
ment we saw it we could not wonder that the ancients had been 
enraptured with its beauty. It is of a semicircular shape, of 
several feet in diameter, and boils out from the rock, not in 
bubbles, but in large, expanded globular volumes of the purest 
limpid water, exceeding in size and in furious activity any 
thing of the kind I ever beheld. One could almost imagine 
that the spring itself was convulsed with poetic phrensy. Who, 
then, that drank of it could fail to imbibe some of its inspira- 
tion? We ourselves having beheld this wonder, the theme of 
so much eulogy, could readily conceive how the refined taste 
of the Greek poets should have concurred with unanimous 
consent in giving to its fountain a pre-eminence over a}] others 
known; and that if there was any drink short of the nectar of 
the gods that could clarify the intellect and enrich it with 


‘Thoughts that breathe and words that burn,’ 


it must be this bubbling crystal fluid distilled from the dew- 
drops of eternal snows. We should apprehend that Apollo and 
the Muses must have frequently forsaken their ambrosial groves 
on Helicon to visit the god of Parnassus, were it only for the 
pleasure of gazing upon and tasting of this delicious fountain, 
dedicated to their special uses. We, in common with all mor- 
tals, felt the necessity of partaking of this classic beverage; 
not with any expectation, however, that it would rouse into ex- 
istence dormant poetical emotions, or even endow us with the 
prophetic insight into futurity, one of its supposed virtues. We 
accordingly dismounted, and each stooped down and drank, 
and bathed our hands in it at its source. Though it was early 
in the month of May, the forget-me-nots, even at this high ele- 
vation, were in full bloom around the spring, some of which we 
gathered and preserved as beautiful and delicate mementoes of 
this revered place. It may be considered to have been a most 
unpoetical act of mine to have not only had my attention 
drawn to, but also to have actually gathered, and even gone 
through the grosser process of eating, some handfuls of the lux- 
uriant water-cresses that grow in rank profusion in the bed of 
the stream as it issues from Castalia, and which were the largest 
specimens of the plant I have ever seen. Perhaps, however, 
we ought not too much to lower the character of this humble 
cruciform, as its pungent qualities may have not a little contri- 
buted to give a spicy flavor to the poetry-inspiring virtues of the 
fountain itself, Lord Byron’s denunciation of its unfitness to be 
tasted of by a lady to the contrary notwithstanding. 

“Before our departure I selected from the bottom of the foun- 
tain a beautiful rounded and water-worn pebble as a more en- 
during souvenir of this classic spot. We saw nothing either of 
the old fig-tree or clustering vines of ivy which some travelers 
speak of.” 

The most interesting portion of the book is the description of 
oriental scenes, namely, in Asia Minor, and in Egypt. It dis- 
plays less of the author’s professional predilections. The fol 
lowing notice of what is supposed to be the site of ancient 
Troy, we add to the foregoing. 

*“ We found ourselves in an extensive forest of huge oaks, on 
an elevated spot commanding a view of the Mediterranean, and 
nearly opposite the Island of Tenedos, with a distant view of 
Thrace on the Continent of Greece. Here we dismounted, and 
in rambling about the woods we discovered here and there large 
fragments of pillars of beautiful marble, and in one place the 
most COLOSSAL SINGLE COLUMN we had ever beheld in all our 
travels. It appeared to us to be quite equal in dimensions to 
Pompey’s Pillar or the obelisk at Heliopolis. It was broken 
into two parts, being a monolith of a plain, smooth, and polish- 
ed surface, and apparently of the simple Doric order. If it be 
all that is left of immortal Troy, it is a magnificent relic, in its 
mournful and embowered solitude. It must have inspired even 
the ruthless Goth with its beauty, to have been permitted thus 
for 4000 years to remain intact and undefaced. Though pros- 
trate to the earth, it is touchingly emblematical of the fallen 
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but mighty city, whose mournful history may, in truth, be as 
briefly and sublimely expressed in this superb shaft of marble 
as it was in those two emphatic words of the Mantuan bard, 
*Fuit [lium.’ 

“Tn this forest we met a straggling Turk, whom we laid un- 
der contribution to convey us to any ruins that there might be 
in the neighborhood. He conducted us to an immense ruin in 
the midst of the forest, being the foundation, apparently, of an 
edifice of an enormous magnitude. We entered through a 
large archway into what seemed to be the cellar, and which 
was divided into several compartments, all sustained by mas- 
sive arches, upon which must have reposed some stupendous 
superstructure. In perusing the late interesting work of our 
countryman, Mr. Stephens, we have been reminded of these 
ruins by his descriptions of the splendid structures which he 
saw at Palenque and other places in Central America, and 
which he found almost covered with impenetrable forests of 
huge timber. If there be any parallel to be drawn from this 
similitude, our American ruins which are represented to be in 
a state of preservation about equal to those of the Acropolis at 
Athens, must have a claim to a much higher antiquity than 
many imagine, at least 3000 to 4000 years. 

“Tn all directions around the forest where there was any hab- 
itation, we saw columns and portions of former ancient edifices 
strewed about the huts, entering into the garden fences, and 
serving various purposes. 

“ That there was once, and in a remote period of time, far be- 
yond the memory of man or the evidence of recorded history, a 
vast city on this location, there can be no doubt; and, from the 
site of it, and the best traditions that remain, we believe that 
this neighborhood accords fully with the position described by 
Homer as the residence and capital of the immortal Priam. It 
is true that we are told that a mew IJliwm, many years after the 
first great capital had crumbled into ruins, was built at some 
short distance from the latter. It is possible that such may have 
been the fact, and that a temple was erected there, and that the 
treasures of the ancient city were removed to it; for so hallow- 
ed, even in the time of Xerxes, was the renowned story of 
Troy, that it was then on every tongue as the most delightful 
theme of the glories of by-gone days. He, in his expedition to 
Greece, made, as is averred, a pilgrimage to Novum Ilium, that 
he might treasure it in his memory, as Plato, Herodotus, Strabo, 
and others had worshiped at the foot of the Pyramids. So also, 
like Xerxes, did the matchless Alexander, on landing in Asia 
Minor, repair with holy zeal to the shrine of this Troy, and 
there knelt before the sacred armor of-the great Achilles, that 
he might breathe in some holy inspiration to spur him on to 
valorous deeds of arms. And, last of these illustrious conquer- 
ors, Julius Cesar himself, boasting of extraction from the con- 
secrated line of Trojan kings, came expressly from Rome to 
add his name to those who had made a journey to Troy person- 
ally to record there the homage of their admiration. 

“ We descended from this forest to a beautiful plain, which 
we believe to have been that of ancient Troy. It extended 
from the forest to the range of mountains, of which Mount Ida 
is the most prominent and memorable. 

“At the extremity of this plain, towards the mountain, on 
the opposite side to the forest, we came to the river Scamander, 
which is rather less in size than the Cephissus at Athens, and a 
number of the sources or springs of which we counted near 
Buonar-bachi, with the greater satisfaction, as we knew they 
had been fully and completely identified with those described 
by Homer as existing but a short distance from the walls of 
Troy. We saw a number of the springs, but could not make 
them reach to forty, as some travelers have done. 

“ We returned back that night to Buonar-bachi. In our ride 
we had a fair and distinct view of the mound on the plain and 
near the sea-shore, and which tradition states to be the tomb of 
Achilles, with a smaller mound near it, which is believed to be 
that of Ajax. The Greeks are stated to have buried their dead 
on the plains, and the Trojans theirs in the neighboring moun- 
tains. We therefore may be said to have reposed for two nights 
in the memorable region between the tombs of Hector and Pri- 
am, and those of Ajax and Achilles.” 








THE WESTERN ScHOoL JouRNAL.—This is a monthly sheet, 
published at Covington, Ky. Two or three numbers only have 
been issued. It is well conducted, and should be well support- 
ed. It vindicates the claims of the rising generation, to the 
means, and the best methods of education—enforces the duty 
of governments, guardians, and parents, towards the young, 
and, in a word, does all that a school journal ought to do. 


THE CaTHotic Expositor AnD Literary Macazing. Ed- 
ited by the very Rev. Felix Varela, D. D., and Rev. Charles 
Constantine Pise, D. D.—This is -a neat octavo, of sixty-four 
pages, issued monthly at three dollars in advance. An article 
in the April number, by Dr. Pise, on spiritual pleasures, at- 
tracted our attention, and was read with interest. He divides 
spiritual pleasures into “ Intellectual, or pleasures of the intel- 
lect; Cordial, or pleasures of the heart; and Virtuous pleas- 
ures, or the pleasures of virtue.” His thoughts on each are 
well conceived, and happily expressed. As a Catholic Expos- 
itor, this magazine displays the peculiarities of the Roman 
Catholic faith. Its hymns are three of the blessed virgin, and 
two of the apostles; but not‘one of praise to, or remembrance of 
the Father, Son, or Holy Ghost. While we speak well of the 
literature of the Expositor, and are interested in several of its 
leading articles, we of course disapprove of this feature of the 
work. 


Mormonism MEASURED BY THE GosPEL RULE. A Sermon. 
By A. O. M’Laughlin, of Kentucky.—This is a brief exposi- 
tion and refutation of the gross errors of Mormonism. It is 
written with considerable ability, and will do good. We were 
not aware, till lately, that a serious refutation of the blasphe- 
mous assumptions of Mormon prophets could be necessary. 
But men love to be deceived; and this lying wonder, gross as 
are its doctrinal absurdities, and practical mischiefs, is spread- 
ing abroad and destroying souls. 


Tre Youtn’s MaGazinge, AnD JuventILE Harp, for the 
Young. Edited by Mrs. H. E. B. Stowe.—This is a 12mo. of 
twenty-four pages, at seventy-five cents per year. It containsa 
great variety, and will interest children. 


Reason vs. AtconHon. By Rev. Joseph Cross.—This is an 
address delivered in Cazenovia and Auburn, and represents 
Alcohol as brought to trial, charged with being a Wiley Sedu- 
cer, a Merciless Despot,a Highway Robber, and a Cold-blooded 
Murderer. It is a stirring address. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 

Tue Fixep Stars.—These are distinguished from the plan- 
ets by their twinkling, which is supposed to be caused by their 
intense inherent light, like that of the sun. The difference 
between the planets and the stars is like that between the moon 
andthe sun. We can look at the full moon, but the brightness 
of the meridan sun dazzles and blinds us. Let both be remo- 
ved farther and farther, till the former has the apparent dimen- 
sions of a planet, and the latter that of a star, and they would 
exhibit the same differences as do the stars and planets. The 
stars are at an immense distance from us. It takes a ray of 
light eight minutes to travel from the sun to the earth; but the 
stars are so much farther from us, that a ray of light emitted 
from the nearest of them would not reach us in ten years. 

A celebrated lecturer on astronomy in this city, suggests that 
some allusions are made to the ordinances of Heaven in the 
book of Job, which admonish us to expect new and magnificent 
astronomical discoveries. He is making an effort to purchase, 
by subscription, a telescope superior to any in the world, and 
asks why the honor of some new discoveries may not be ac- 
quired by the Queen City. Should he succeed, as we wish he 
may, it will be incomparably more desirable to take a deliber- 
ate survey of the heavenly bodies through this telescope, than 
to visit the ruins of Thebes, the wonders of Petra, and all the 
works of art and wonders of nature on the face of this globe. 
Many have traveled hundreds of miles, and expended money 
to see the falls of Niagara. Much wiser were they to journey 
the same distance, and expend the same sum, to take one 
glance at the heavens, 
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Sprnnina or Hinpoos.—Mr. Pierpont, in one of his lectures, 
says that an uneducated heathen girl, by the use of her hands 
simply, can surpass, in delicacy and fineness of texture, the 
production of the most perfect machinery, in the manufacture 
of cotton and muslin cloths. In England cotton has been spun 
so fine, that it would require a thread four hundred and ninety 
miles in length to weigh a pound; but the Hindoo girl has, by 
her hand, wrought a thread which would extend one thousand 
miles to a pound. The Daccale muslins of her manufacture, 
when spread on the ground, and covered with dew, are no long- 
er visible. 

It is difficult for us to credit these statements, and yet the tes- 
timony establishes their truth. How such skill can be acquired 
is past all our comprehension. The spider’s web cannot be 
much finer than this. 


AmERIcAN CuurRcHEs.—The different religious denomina- 
tions in the United States may be classed, as to numbers, as 
follows : 


Congregationalists, 160,000 
Presbyterians, 270,000 
Dutch Reformed, 22,000 
Lutherans, 60,000 
Cumberland Presbyterians, 50,000 
New Lights 150,000 
Baptists, 450,000 
Methodists, 900,000 


We have not information respecting the Protestant Episcopa- 
lians and the Roman Catholics, except in regard to their hear- 
ers, of which the former are said to have 600,000, and the latter 
800,000. 

The eight leading denominations mentioned above have a 
little more than 2,000,000 of communicants. How few, then, 


comparatively, of this highly favored iand enjoy the blessings | 


of the Gospel! How many millions amongst us are more guilty 
than the heathen, and are likely to make the Gospel a curse 
rather than a blessing! And why isitso? Because, as Chris- 
tians, we do not let our light shine before men. Let the Church- 
es awake—let their members become holy, and this unhappy 
state of things will pass away. We would not be understood to 
say, or imply, that the above two millions enjoy the power of 
religion. ‘To say that half of them are converts, and live as 
Christians, is a liberal calculation. What a sad account of hu- 
man nature is this! Ina land, abounding with Bibles and min- 
isters, and Sabbaths, and all the means of grace, and enjoying 
these for so long a time, less than one in seventeen is a true be- 
liever in Christ. The heart is desperately wicked. 






whom the well-being and prosperity of the students will be a 
matter of deep and anxious solicitude. Facilities of access— 
healthfulness—natural scenery—and morality, unite in render- 
ing Westerville a location very desirable for such an institution. 

The Course of Instruction will be thorough, systematic, and 
practical; and every reasonable exertion will be made to im- 
prove the mental, moral, and physical powers, and rapidly, yet 
Sully, to qualify students, not only for the advanced classes in 
our colleges, but also to engage with success in all the profes- 
sional and business operations of life. 

The Government will be parental and mild, yet inflexible; 
and such as strictly to guard the morals, and promote the health, 
of the student during his residence at this institution. 

Library, Reading Room, §c.—By recent exertions of its 
friends, there have been connected with the institution, a li- 
brary of nearly 400 volumes, a small, but fast increasing, cabi- 
net of minerals, and a reading room, containing a respectable 
number of papers and periodicals. Arrangements are also be- 
ing made to obtain mathematical, geographical, and astronom- 
ical instruments; also, a philosophical and chemical apparatus, 
sufficiently extensive for a course of experimental lectures in 
these departments. 


CATALOGUE OF THE OFFICERS AND STUDENTS OF THE 
SprineFigeLD High ScHooL For THE ACADEMIC YEAR, 1842.— 
This paper shows the Springfield Seminary to be in a very 
flourishing condition. It has eighty-eight students, and efficient 
instructors. In this last respect it has been singularly blest. 
We trust this institution is destined to rise to great importance 
and will soon be accommodated with additional buildings and 
hundreds of pupils. Let its friends in Springfield, its patrons, 
its teachers, and the conference, be zealous and persevering, 
and it will soon be of more value to the interests of education 
than any of our second rate colleges. There is not a location 
in America more suitable for such a high school than Spring- 
field. It is an enchanting spot, and the Academical Hall is 
built upon one of the most sightly eminences any where to be 
found. We extract the following: 

Course of Study.—For the accommodation of those who wish 
to pursue a somewhat extended course, a course of study is ar- 
ranged, embracing most of the English branches usually taught 
in colleges. It is commenced at the beginning of each aca- 
demic year, and will embrace a period of three years. The 
object aimed at, in the arrangement, has been to combine ne- 
cessary mental discipline with practical utility. Those who 
do not pursue the full course, can receive instruction with the 
regular classes in any branches they please. 





Bienpon Seminary.—This is an institution for boys; and | 
being located within a few miles of Worthington, affords a con- 
venient opportunity to parents to place their sons and daughters 
in the same neighborhood. The Blendon Seminary is under | 
the patronage of the Ohio Annual Conference—is well located | 
for health and all other purposes, in the midst of a community | 
scarcely surpassed for intelligence, sound morals, and piety. | 
It has excellent teachers. We take the following fronva print- | 
ed notice lying before us. 

Officers of Instruction and Government.—Rev. D. H. Kings- | 
ley, late of Oneida Conference, Principal and Teacher of Men- | 
tal and Moral Science. Rev. J. G. Blair, A. B., of the Wesley-| 
an University, Vice Principal, and Teacher of Ancient and| 
Modern Languages, and Literature. Rev. I. C. Kingsley, late | 
of Genesee Conference, Teacher of Mathematics and Natural | 
Science. 

“The academic year of this institution has been divided into, 
two sessions of twenty-two weeks each; and each session into | 
two terms of eleven weeks each. The first term of the winter | 
session will commence on the 30th November, 1842; the second 
on the 16th February, 1843. The first term of the summer ses- 
sion on the 11th May, 1842; the second on the 10th August, 1842. 

This young and promising institution is located at Wester- 
ville, Franklin county, on the stage route leading from Cleve- 
land to Columbus, twelve miles from the latter place, and five 
miles from the Worthington Female Seminary, of the Ohio| 
Conference. The building is new and commodious, surround- | 





The preparatory requisitions for the course are, reading with 
correctness and facility, parsing well in prose, and a good - 
knowledge of the fundamental rules of arithmetic. When the 


|| course is completed, the student will be entitled to a diploma 


certifying the same. 


Troy Acapemy.—Mr. and Mrs. M’Murdy, who were, much 
to their credit, sometime connected as teachers with the Blen- 
don and Worthington Seminaries, have opened a high school 
in the pleasant and flourishing town of Troy. The advertise- 
ment says: 

“The situation of Troy, for a school, is certainly desirable. 
The health of the place is superior to that of the Miami valley 
generally. But what is much more to its praise, is, the moral 
and religious character of its inhabitants. Perhaps a more 
quiet and orderly place could not be selected in all the coun- 
try. Religion and morals have a strong hold upon the minds 
and affections of the people generally. The teachers bring 
with them uniform approvals from various sections of this and 
other countries. 

“The summer session will commence on the 3d of May, of 
each year, and continue twenty-two weeks, closing on the 3d 
of October. The winter session wil) commence on the 3d of 
November, and continue twenty-two weeks, closing on the 3d 
of April. Each session will be divided into two quarters of 
eleven weeks each. 

‘The teacher’s department will receive a considerable share 
of attention, and will embrace all the studies required by the 








ed by a truly moral, religious, and enterprising community, to! 
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regents of the New York University.” 
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